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BEFORE it produces the Reagent 


An unusual feature of Baker & Adamseon’s production ac- 
livities is the printing of each reagent label before making 
the product. This is of vital importance to you, as a user of 
laboratory chemicals. Here’s why... 

. B&A always sets stringent standards of purity as a 
production goal for each reagent. It uses aceredited A.CLS. 
specifications where such specifications exist, or sets its 
own equally striet standards of purity on products where no 
\.CLS. specifications have been established. Each specifica- 
tion is set prior to any manufacturing activity: and the 
reagent is then made to conform... without deviation... 
lot after lot. 

Yes. rather than offer reagents with varying batch analyses, 
B& A consistently produces its products to achieve these pre- 
determined levels of purity...your guarantee of highest 
quality and consistent uniformity every time you use a 
B&A Qualitv Reagent! 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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FINE CHEMICALS SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
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VACUUM 
PUMP 


Here’s a precision 
engineered pump specifically 
designed for use wherever 


high-speed, high-vacuum 

is a requirement . . . in 

plant, laboratory or research 

process. The new Hypervac-4 is an 
unusually quiet and compact two- 

stage unit with a free air displacement 

of 41 liters per minute and a pumping 
speed at 1 micron of 0.35 liters per 

second. It attains an ultimate vacuum of 0.1 


micron. The ratio of pumping speed at 


1 micron to pumping speed at atmospheric 
pressure approaches 519%. Embodied in this 
highly efficient pump are many of the 
important features which have been 


SPEED OF Pur - LITERS PER SEC 


responsible for the widespread acceptance of 
the entire family of Hypervac vacuum pumps 
Its small size, high capacity, low ultimate 


vacuum and quiet operation make the 


PRESSURE - MCRONS OF MERCURY 


Hypervac-4 ideal for use with oil 
diffusion pumps. 


No. 92045-A H 4 ran 
°. ypervac- 
with motor, 115V., 60 cy. A.C. LATEST 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
1700 IRVING PARK ROAD CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO NEWARK BOSTON WASHINGTON DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 


Bofnery Supply Compeny © Mewtes 


> 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
1708 Irving Park Reed, Chicege 13, Ilinels 
Please send me your circular No. 1209 containing 
full detoils cbouvt the new Cenco Hypervac-4 
Pump. 
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1953 ANNUAL MEETING 


Plan now to attend the 1953 Annual Meeting of The American Institute of 
Chemists, to be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.. May 12th 
and 13th. 

The Committee on Arrangements is working to make this the friendliest and most 
informative of meetings. Marcus Sittenfield,, F.A.LC., 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa., is in charge of arrangements: C. P. Neidig, Cherry Lane, Berwyn, Pa., is 
concerned with the program, and Hillary Robinette, P.O. Box 607, Ardmore, Pa., is 
arranging special events. 
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“Gloves” that AUG OV 


to Protect Chemist’s Hands 


Safety often makes the use of conven- 
tional rubber laboratory gloves an absolute 
necessity . . . but no chemist will deny that 
gloves are a nuisance to work in! Because 
we think so, too, we did something about it. 

Now, if protection against skin irritation 
or Staining is the only reason for donning 
gloves, forget them! 

Just rub on Fisher Chemiglov instead, as 
you would a hand lotion, and a thin, tough 
invisible film of it clings to the skin to form 
an effective, protective barrier against mild 
chemicals, irritating fumes, discolorants, 
even grease and dirt. Yet it can be easily 
removed with soap and warm water. What 
a boon to glove haters! 


If this seems like a relatively minor item 
... ina line of thousands of delicate scien- 
tific instruments, laboratory apparatus, re- 
agent chemicals, unitized furniture, and 
miscellaneous supplies . . . it really does have 
greater significance. We want to sell Chemi- 
glov, of course, but more than that we want 
the men and women in scientific laboratories 
to know that even the problem of preserving 
the “skin you love to touch” falls within the 
range of our deep interest in them and our 
capacity to serve them. 

Whatever your laboratory problem may 
be, for interested cooperation and solution 
... lake it to Fisher first, 


Fisher Scientific Company—Plants and Complete Stocks: Pittsburgh, New 
York, Washington, St. Louis, Montreal, Toronto. Branch Offices: Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia. 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC 


America's Largest Manufacturer- Distributor of Laboratory Appli 
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EDITORIAL 
Scientific Leadership in Smoke Control 


By Robert T. Gricbling, Executive Secretary, Air Pollution Control 
Association; Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


TLE did Richard Beatty Mel- 
lon dream that the $15,000 in- 
vestment he made in the study of 
urban air pollution back in 1911 
would yield that fabulous dividend 
visible today. He was a practical man 
and considered his $15,000 merely as 
an earnest to. start thinking 
about the possibility of fighting for, 


men 


and obtaining, a cleaner atmosphere. 

It was no accident that made Dr. 
Leonard Greenburg promise, upon his 
New York 


city’s air pollution control commis- 


recent appointment as 
sioner, that “there is no reason why 
New Yorkers shouldn’t breathe air 
as clean as the air in Pittsburgh.” 
And only a short time ago Pitts- 
burgh was known as the Smoky City! 
Its cleanliness today has made the 
residents so sensitive that it’s worth 


a comedian’s future to make any 
derogatory remarks about the city’s 
erstwhile grime. 

For this Mr. Mellon can be 
thanked. The first grant for an in- 


vestigation led to others, resulting 


not only in such vigorous organiza- 
tions as Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, which had its start in Mellon 


Institute, but also in the constant 


leadership provided by Dr. Edward 
R. Weidlein, Hon. AIC, president of 


the Institute, coordinated the 


who 


Pittsburgh area’s various activities 
when the question of cleaner air be- 
came serious just before World War 
Il. 

Action was postponed when the 
war broke out, but a smoke control 
ordinance drawn up in 1946, 
bringing industry and the railroads 
under control, and a year later the 


making 


Was 


households were included, 
the ordinance fully effective. 

Action by the city was followed by 
Allegheny County. A realistic smoke 
abatement ordinance, fair to both in- 
dustry and the public, had to be 
drawn up. The County Commission- 
ers realized that no single individual 
could have the broad knowledge _re- 
quired to draft 
They therefore prevailed upon Dr. 
Weidlein to committee 
which would be representative of in- 
dustry, labor, and the general public. 

In the next eighteen months, Dr. 
Weidlein’s turned in a 
marvelous performance. Needless to 


proper legislation. 


appoint a 


committee 


say, there were many heated discus- 
sions while differences of opinion 
were being ironed out. The member- 
ship of this advisory committee was 
per- 
sonalities as the president of the local 
chapter of the United Mine Work- 


ers, the president of the Congress of 


made up of such diversified 
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Women’s Clubs, the president of the 
Civic Club, the head of the local 
‘Teamsters’ the 
presidents of such industrial giants 
as the United States Steel Company 


and Jones & Laughlin. 


Union, as well as 


the 
animosity. 


However, there was never 
slightest indication of 
When the main portion of the ordi- 
nance was put before the advisory 
committee for approval, it 
adopted unanimously. 


Now Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County have become the show-cases 
of the world where air purification is 
concerned. ‘wo years ago, when the 
Air Pollution and Smoke Prevention 
Association of (now the 
Air Pollution Control Associatoin) 
desired to move its headquarters to 


was 


America 


some location where it could col- 
laborate with scientists in measuring 
the progress that had been made in 
air purification, it located in Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh, where it was 


welcomed with open arms. 


It is now housed in a suite of 
rooms near that of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, and the staffs of both 
organizations are on most cordial 
terms. Not only do they confer con- 
stantly with each other, they also 
have the freedom to bring their prob- 
lems to such capable advisers as Dr. 
Weidlein and Dr. William A. 
Hamor, F.A.LC., of re- 
search, who has been acquainted with 


urban air pollution problems since he 


director 
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studied them at first hand in New 
York more than forty years ago. 
Not a week passes without a visit 
from someone seeking counsel in 
ameliorating the air pollution condi- 
tions of the district in which he lives. 
Many are the visitors from foreign 
countries. The correspondence of the 
Air Pollution Control Association is 


kept on an international scale. 


Interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation is mounting, brought about 
largely by the publication of dir Re- 
pair, a quarterly journal devoted to 
problems of air pollution control. 
And the membership of the Associa- 
tion, since moving to Mellon Insti- 
tute, has had a healthy increase, indi- 
cating that the work being done is 
bearing fruit. 


No matter what the 
whether it’s the tossed pebble, the 


simile 


chickens coming home to roost, the 


beams of the far-throwing candle, 
bread upon the waters — any one 
can be used to describe the effect that 
Mr. Mellon’s original $15,000 had 
on the air purification movement, 
though it is by far not the only allot- 


ment by him and others for this pur- 
pose. 

The world’s chemists can indeed be 
proud that so much progress was 
made under the direction of one of 
their number. Mr. Mellon’s grant 
made the research possible — Dr. 
Weidlein’s administration made it 


successful. 
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GLASS CH EMISTS eee Save Testing Time 


with Baker Analyzed HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


—low in Fluosilicic Acid and Phosphates 


In a defense economy, civilian and military re- 
quirements keep the glass chemist busier than 
ever. Time is important, and glass chemists, 
constantly working to save time, prefer ‘Baker 
Analyzed’ Reagents, with the actual lot analysis 
on the label. 


Of particular value to glass chemists is ‘Baker 
Analyzed’ Hydrofluoric Acid, ideal for Phos- 
phorus and Silica determinations. The H,SiF, 
content is never higher than 0.10% against the 
ordinary standard of 0.25%. The acid is also 
extremely low in non-volatile residue, heavy 
metals and iron. 


Baker Hydrofluoric Acid is now packaged in a 
unique polyethylene container which provides 
many iene for safer operation with speed 
and faciliry. They include controlled acid flow 
for ease in pouring, built-in drain-back spout for 
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added protection, and large screw cap for easier 
and safer opening. 


Listed at the right are other ‘Baker Analyzed’ 
Reagents valuable to the glass chemist. There's 
a Baker distributor near you who will give you 
quick, efficient service. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Executive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Other ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents 
of interest to Glass Chemists: 
Calcium Carbonate Methyl Alcohol 
Calcium Chloride Perchloric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid Sodium Carbonate 
Sulfuric Acid 


Baker Chemicals 


FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
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Lifcup powder for tired oil wells 


How Celite 
filtration 
helps boost 
oil output 


To poost THE OUTPUT of “tired” oil wells 
bordering on the limit of economic production, 
profit-conscious operators inject water under ex- 
treme pressure into the porous oil sandstone and 
force out the accumulated oil. But first, they filter 
this repressurizing water with Celite® to remove 
the suspended solids which would eventually clog 
the microscopic pores of the sandstone, thus block- 
ing the flow of water. All waters contain at least a 
trace of these troublesome impurities. 


Celite’s ability to do an exceptional filtering job 
can be attributed to these important factors which 
make it unique among filter aids: 


Carefully processed from the purest deposit of 
diatomaceous silica known, Celite is available in 
nine standard grades—each designed to trap out 


suspended impurities of a given size and type. 
Whenever you reorder, you are assured of the 
same uniform, accurately graded powder received 
in your initial order. Thus, with Celite, you can 
count on consistent clarity in your filtrates—at 
highest rate of flow —month after month, year 
after year. 

The secondary recovery of oil by water flood- 
ing is just one of many processes in which Celite 
has provided the absolute clarity vital to a success- 
Sul operation. The proper grade of Johns-Manville 
filter aid will assure you the same results — regard- 
less of the product or process involved. To have 
a Celite Filtration Engineer study your problem 
and offer recommendations, simply write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, N.Y. 16. No cost or obliga 


tron 
*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


FILTER AIDS 
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Avenues of Service 
Bernard E. Schaar, F.A.1L.C. 


President, Schaar & Co., 754 Lexington St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


(Presented when he received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 


October 10th, Chicago, IL.) 


| fl IS easier to generalize than to 
be specific. In consequence, I have 
chosen to title my remarks, “Avenues 


broad 


areas where chemists and other sci- 


ot Service” and shall discuss 
entists and engineers can serve their 
profession and community, rather 
than particularize on definitive pro- 
cedures. 

One of the primary purposes of 
THe American” INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is to enhance the prestige 
of the profession and to extend its 
In this it 


has eminently justified its existence. 


influence and usefulness. 
An outstanding service has also been 
rendered by the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society to 
individual chemists and to the com- 
munity. It is patent that these two 
at are keenly 
aware of their responsibilities. In addi- 


organizations, least, 
tion to direct benefits to their mem- 
bers, there is a tacit acceptance of 
duty beyond the purely professional. 

That is as it should be. For exam- 


ple, one item all of us are aware of, 
is that chemists and all others who 
have been privileged to get a profes- 
were 


sional or academic education, 
subsidized by their alma _ maters, 
whether State supported or privately 
endowed, to the extent of the greater 


part of the cost of their training, 
despite the current high tuition fees. 
Some are content to accept this gift 
and let it go at that. Others teel that 
they must do something in return, 
over and above good performance in 
the 
ing fitted them. Salaries in most of 
the 
they are, only the exceptional few can 


occupation for which their train- 
technical professions being what 


repay in kind, that is, contribute finan- 
cially to the support of their favorite 
institutions. All of us, however, can 
show our appreciation by some sort 
of public or community service. 
There many 
which one can travel. Regardless of 
the ones we choose, this type of work 


are avenues along 


is its own reward. One gives and re- 
ceives at the same time. Orchids may 
be few but there is real compensation 
in the personal satisfaction that comes 
from engaging in this type of activity. 
Most of the former Honor Scroll 
recipients have been outstanding in 
this respect in addition to their tech- 
nical achievements. 

Work for the Professional 

Societies 

The first and most easily accessible 
path is the professional society to 
which one belongs. Here numerous 
jobs and committees are perennially 
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open to all who choose to enter. The 
obligation is primarily to the profes- 
sion, to do some of the things that 
will keep the society functioning, 
that will strengthen it and broaden 
its usefulness, but which will also 
make it a constructive force in the 
community. Our professional societies 
are in existence because they have been 
kept alive and useful by the work of 
others who preceded us. We can do 
no less for those who will follow. We 
are merely temporary custodians, 
links in the chain of continuity. 


Occasionally the long range results 
and the satisfaction far outweigh the 
immediate substantiality of the service, 
as those of you know who serve on 
employment committees, particularly 
when no jobs are available. I know 
several chemists, now in important 
positions, who would have left the 
profession had it not been for the 
friendly counseling of some member 
of an employment committee, even 
though no help could be given to 
place them at that time. 


Some societies have well-organized 
Public Relations Committees, with 
registers of talks that can be given 
by their members. The radio is used 
increasingly to publicize topics related 
to science. The A.C.S. News Service 
is preeminent in publicizing chemists 
and chemistry. Dr. Walter J. Mur- 
phy, F.A.L.C., has had a number of 
excellent editorials in Chemical and 
Engineering News on public rela- 
tions. You are all familiar with the 
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papers presented at the last A.I.C. 
annual meeting on “Public Relations 
for the Chemist,” some of which 
were published in The Chemist. The 
Engineering Joint Council, a_ co- 
operative venture of the five prin- 
cipal engineering societies, has public 
relations as one of its most important 
activities, It is currently planning to 
take in twelve more societies. The 
Scientific Monthly of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science sponsors a series of radio 
broadcasts of scientific material and 
invites participation by universities 
and individuals. Science News Ser- 
vice and popular science magazines 
are also factors in public relations. 


The most extensive program to 
publicize science that I know, was the 
series of broadcasts during intermis- 
sions of the Sunday Concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
sponsored by the United States Rub- 
ber Company. It began in 1943 and 
consisted of about 80 talks by top- 
notch scientists, including many 
Nobel Prize winners. The subjects 
covered scientific work from the 
structure of atoms to the exploration 
of space. There were also a few talks 
by social scientists. The whole series 
is available in book form under the 
title “The Scientists Speak.” 


Much more is being done along 
this line, but enough has been men- 
tioned to indicate the inexhaustible 
opportunities for service that are of- 
fered. Public relations work of this 
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nature unquestionably is of great 
value in informing the public about 
the accomplishments of scientists and 
engineers. It will increase their pres- 
tige, and therefore, their usefulness. 
In the main the substance of radio 
talks, public lectures, or popular sci- 
ence articles is factual and pertains 
to a single topic on which the speaker 
or writer is expert. While informa- 
tive, they usually are not designed to 
coordinate the particular subject with 
a more basic consideration of scientific 
method or of the impact of science 
on society. 


There is another type of publicity 
for science, dinned into the ears of 
listeners daily, that is a disservice to 
science and scientists. The 
proves” theme and_pseudo-scientific 
statements conjured up by inspired 
ad writers to sell everything imagin- 
able, tend to give people a totally 
false impression of scientists and their 
work. It is unconstructive exploita- 
tion of the word “science.” If chem- 
ists could be instrumental in putting 
this type of advertising on a_ higher 
plane, I am sure the profession of 
chemistry would reap some benefit, to 
say nothing about relief to a long- 
suffering public. 

The Technical Society Councils 
which have been organized in all parts 
of the country, offer many oppor- 
tunities for public relations work. 
The potentiality for serving their 
communities and their constituent so- 
cieties is great. Performance has lag- 


science 


ged in some areas, principally because 
funds for. most effective operation 
have not been available. Councils are 
designed so that the societies can co- 
operate in pursuing objectives which 
are beyond the scope or means of the 
individual societies. The combined 
memberships of the societies is a much 
greater force for community activity 
than any one society can command. 
Councils can become the overall 
agencies in spanning the gap between 
the technical programs of the societies 
and their relation to the community. 
As a medium for informing the pub- 
lic on technical matters and in creat- 
ing opportunities for greater participa- 
tion of technical men in public affairs, 
they offer a broad avenue for service. 


Community Work 


Outside his professional organiza- 
tions, in the community at large, pre- 
cisely the same opportunities for pub- 
lic service exist for the scientist and 
engineer as for any other citizen. 
Every “cause” under the sun has one 
or more organizations to further its 
aims. It is not difficult to be active in 
these, to serve on their boards or 
committees. The respect paid the sci- 
entist for creditable service in this 
area, in a measure is extended by his 
associates to his whole profession, and 
elevates its status. 

There is increasing awareness that 
the changes in our mode of life, and 
in our international relations, result- 
ing from scientific discoveries and 
their practical applications, demand a 
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greater measure of participation in 
public affairs than scientists and en- 
gineers formerly to be 
within their province. The lack of 


considered 


authentic information scientific 
and technnological developments and 
their social concomitants, that mould 
our lite and continuously change it, 
makes it imperative that people be 
better 


not alone so their judgments will be 


informed. This is necessary 


more soundly grounded. It is also 
necessary to assure the continued sup- 
port of fundamental research by the 
public, through taxation and through 
private endowments, without which 
our technological advances will 
wither. Without such information, it 
is understandable why scientists find 
it necessary to be on the detensive 
with respect to their place in the 


civilized world, 


World War | found our chemists 
feverishly developing poison gases 
and block busters, and our engineers, 
bombing planes. World War II saw 
the development of bacterial wartare 
and the birth of the atomic bomb. 
Hydrogen bombs and other weapons 
of destruction to horrible to contem- 
plate are on the way. True, the Ger- 
mans in World War | were deterred 
from using poison gases, after their 
first attempts, by the threat of re- 
taliation in kind, bacteria have never 
been broadcast and only two atomic 
bombs were ever dropped as a war 
weapon. But these things are asso- 


ciated in the minds of people with 
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scientists and engineers and have en- 
gendered a sense of fear for what 
might be in the offing, and mistrust 
of the professions that produce such 
things. 


Regardless of how much we point 
with pride to the good things that 
flow, without end, from scientific and 
technological developments, the fear 
and mistrust, and the deliberate an- 
tagonism and opposition to verified 
scientific findings, remain. Evidences 
of this are to be found in such things 
as the opposition to the use of chem- 
icals in foods revealed in the current 
Com- 


hearings of a Congressional 


mittee; the propaganda against the 
use of fertilizers by certain groups of 
plant cultists; the opposition to fluo- 
ridation of water; the restrictions on 
the free publication of scientific re- 
search which in some cases go far 
beyond security requirements; the 
irresponsible character assassinations ; 
the loyalty oaths and guilt by asso- 
ciation verdicts; the refusal of pass- 
ports and visas to certain scientists ; 
the horoscopes in daily newspapers; 
the many monthly magazines on as- 
trology; the misplaced love and ten- 
derness of those who oppose animal 
experimentation; the opposition 
flood control; the deliberate falsifica- 
tion of the aims of those who want 
adequate medical care for everybody ; 
anti-semitism, Jim Crow laws, dis- 
in employment oppor- 
tunities and other denials of civil 
liberties — mention only a few things. 


to 


crimination 
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I know this sounds like a Jeremiad, 
but, if you will bear with me, I think 
you will find that I am not a dis- 
penser of gloom. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about this, except the nature of the 
things that are singled out for attack 
or claim the support of the misin- 
formed. You will permit me to refer 
to an editorial of mine in the Chem 
ical Bulletin in 1925, “The Signifi- 
cance of Dayton” which was written 
during the Scopes trial in Dayton, 
‘Tennessee : 

“Anti-evolution laws are but one phase 
of a narrow, illiberal, reactionary spirit 
pervading the country, which has al- 
ready evidenced itself in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
censorship of literature and other move- 
ments of similar character. This spirit 
is perhaps the expression of a well-or- 
ganized minority rather than the care- 
fully thought out will of the country as 


a whole. The only solution is a wider 
distribution of knowledge.” 


It is extremely encouraging to note 
that the bitter controversy between 
science and religion over the theory 
of evolution has largely abated; the 
Eighteenth Amendment has been nul- 
lified; the Ku Klux Klan, except for 
occasional flare-ups, is not the sinister 
True, other 
and 


menace it once was. 


movements, organizations re- 
strictive laws have succeeded them. 
Many hold a far greater threat to 
our liberties. But we can take heart 
in the thought that since these once 
powerful forces have been curbed, it 
should be possible to counteract, and 
eventually replace with more con- 


structive movements, the current un- 


scientific or anti-scientific, and in 
some cases, undemocratic and unAm- 


erican trends, that are rampant today. 

For the most part these things 
have had consideration by scientists 
in one field or another, Most of them 
are rooted in ignorance, misinforma- 
tion or prejudice. Some are in the 


realm of politics; others in the atti- 


tudes, opinions, and practices of in- 
dividuals in their daily lives. Some are 
deliberately fostered by amoral per- 
sons with their own axes to grind, 
of the resulting harm; 
well-intentioned people 


regardless 
others, by 
motivated by irrational fears, 

These seemingly unrelated items are 
evidences of failure of our educational 
system to prepare people so they will 
not become the ready followers of 
equally misinformed 
people. It is also evidence of the fai- 
lure of scientists to put their case 
across so that non-scientists can have 


or misguided 


some insight into what they have dis- 
covered, what they are doing now and 
how they do it, and what the ultimate 
goals are. 

It is obvious that the groundwork 
for more rational thinking must be 
laid long before the individual reaches 
adulthood. For most people the die of 
intelligent citizenship is cast in the 
public school. All of us are adversely 
affected by the shortcomings of our 
educational system. 

As Hutchins and others indicate, 
an important factor is to be found in 
the emphasis placed on the acquisition 
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ot factual or practical knowledge 
throughout our primary and secondary 
educational system. It even extends 
into the college and university. In 
some cases it results in the almost 
total exclusion of cultural instruction, 
including the sciences, physical as well 
as social. Greater familiarity with 
such subjects unquestionably would 
prepare adults for clearer thinking. 
This 
with the great shortage of teachers, 
with 


condition is closely linked 


particularly — those adequate 
training in the sciences. In turn, this 
shortage reflects the current unattract- 
iveness of the teaching profession as 
compared with opportunities in in- 
dustry. Consideration of means to 
the tide is well within the 
province of all technically trained 
persons. 


turn 


The present lapse is anachronistic. 
At atime when scientific findings and 
technological developments are high 
and constantly when they 
have made a standard of living in this 
country undreamed of a half century 


rising ; 


ago and give promise of a_ better 


order everywhere, we find in many 
quarters, in and out of government, 
acts and movement which will hinder 


or even prevent further advance. 

It is more in keeping with the re- 
strictions and taboos of centuries past 
which throttled thinkers like Roger 
Bacon and nearly succeeded with 
Galileo; or which resulted during the 
French Revolution in the guillotining 
of Lavoisier, the father of modern 
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the verdict that 


France had no need for men of sci- 


chemistry, with 
ence. The tendency is in the direction 


ot stifling independent ideas, of 


forcing uniformity of thought, of 
stamping out opposition. Unrestrain- 
ed, it authoritarian 


dicta 


could lead to 
with 
vestigation such as we are witnessing 
A free and 
not 


respect to scientific in- 
in Russia at this time, 


informed public there would 
countenance such dogmatism. It never 


will for long in this country. 


It would be well to keep in mind 
that 
not proceed along a_ straight 
upward until 


progress in any endeavor does 
line, 
rising smoothly the 
goal is reached. ‘There are ups and 
downs, peaks and troughs, with each 
succeeding peak usually a little higher 
than the preceding. At present we 
seem to be in the trough of one of 
those recurring cycles of intellectual 
retrogression that have periodically 
afficted the world. Depressing as it 
is, this trough does not seem to me 
to be as deep as the last one with its 
Klans, its Palmer raids or its Hit- 
lers. And there is 
believe, that, when we pull out of 
it, the peak of the upswing will ex- 
ceed the previous one. 

In the 1951 Arthur Debon Little 
Memorial Lecture at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology on “Sci- 
ence and Democracy,” Sir Henry 
Tizard had this to say: “The trou- 
ble is that people who hate are much 
more articulate than people who love, 


every reason to 
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and so make more noise in the world; 
and unfortunately, they are often in- 
fected in the highest degree with the 
desire to dominate their fellowmen. 
If the democratic countries combine 
firmness and strength with patience 
and tolerance, I see no reason for be- 
ing pessimistic about the future.” 


Our democracy does have the in- 
herent vitality to recover from these 
sieges of intellectual atavism, whether 
the attack is from the extreme left or 
the extreme right. Hope springs 
eternal. But hope alone is sterile and 
unproductive of change. Dynamic 
action must take the place of wishful 
thinking or scornful despair. ... 

Here are many avenues of service 
to his country, to his profession, and 
to himself, that can be followed by 
chemists and other technical men. 
They are fertile fields for those quali- 
fied to cultivate them. 


Early in my career I ran squarely 
into a case of contempt for scientific 
procedures. building being 
erected by the company that employed 
me. | was instructed to sample and 
test each car of cement as it arrived 
and report the result to the foreman 
on the job before he used it. When I 
made my first report I found the 
cement was being used without wait- 
ing for the test. The foreman ex- 
plained that he had run out of tested 
cement and had to use it to keep his 
men busy. Since the test was all right 
no harm was done, so I merely ad- 
monished him against using subse- 


quent shipments until I reported. The 
next day the same thing happened. 
When I arrived on the third day, the 
foreman became somewhat exasper- 
ated and rather heatedly expounded 
his infallible method of testing cement. 
He said, “I don’t have to wait for 
your report to find out if a cement is 
good. I can tell just by feeling it. 
Why, I don’t even have to feel it. I 
can kick the outside of a bag and tell 
whether it is good or bad!’ Although 
foremen have travelled far since 
those days in their faith in laboratory 
tests, on other levels of acceptance of 
scientific findings we seem still to be 
“kicking the bag.” 

The outstanding example of aware- 
ness of an obligation to society by 
scientists was the successful campaign 
of the atomic scientists to educate 
congress and the public on the dire 
implications of the atomic bomb. The 
result, as you know, was the Atomic 
Energy Commission and our proposal 
to the United Nations for an inter- 
national body to control fissionable 
materials. It was a_ remarkable 
achievement that cannot be recalled 
too frequently. It reveals clearly what 
can be done when scientists leave 
their laboratories to perform, as_ sci- 
entists, a public service, 


Articles on the social obligations of 
scientists are appearing in scientific 
journals with increasing frequency. 
The titles of some of these are in 
themselves quite illuminating. A_re- 
cent symposium in the Bulletin of 
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the Atomic Scientists, will serve to 
illustrate the tenor of the thinking. 
It is called “The Duty of the Sci- 
entist in Society” and consists of the 
following articles: “Scientists are 
Quite Ordinary Folks” by A. V. Hill, 
1922 Nobel Prize recipient in phy- 
siology, and who, to back up his 


thesis, was a member of the House 


of Commons for five years; “Science 


is Essentially Social” by Phillip Mor- 
rison, professor of physics at Cor- 
nell; “Working For a Society Where 
Science Can Thrive” by N. F. Mott, 
professor of physics, University of 
Bristol; “Scientists Have a Duty In 
Society” by Murray S. Levine of Oak 
Ridge; and “The Responsibilities of 
Scientists” by Lord Boyd Orr, a Brit- 
ish authority on food and agriculture. 
A recent article in Science by Kirtley 
Mather is titled “The Problem of 
Antiscientific Today.” <A 
great many more could be cited. I feel 


Trends 


more at home today among these titles 
than I did twenty years ago when, as 
retiring chairman of the Chicago Sec- 
tion, the subject of my address was 
“Scientific Method and Human Re- 
lations.” 


Articles such as these are stimulat- 
ing and might be provocative of action 
by other scientists who happen to 
read them, but they fall far short of 
maximum effectiveness because of the 
small and specialized audiences that 
they reach. 
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Evaluation of the Profession 


I should like to say a word along 
a somewhat different line of service 
which though seemingly of limited 
application, actually is of substantial 
benefit to chemists as individuals and 
to the chemical profession. As a pre- 
lude, | am reminded of the story of 
three hod carriers working on a build- 
ing, each filling his hod and carrying 
it to the bricklayers or masons. When 
asked what they were doing, the first 
one replied: “I am carrying mortar ;” 
The second one answered, “I am car- 
rying bricks;” but the third proudly 
said, “I am building a cathedral.” 

Young chemists just starting their 
careers also are faced with the neces- 
sity of evaluating their work. Those 
who have been imbued with the im- 
portance of their profession, first by 
their professors and later by their 
superiors in industry, will view their 
immediate tasks in a 
parable to the third hod-carrier. They 
will that, the 
things they are doing are relatively 


manner com- 


know even though 
simple, they none-the-less are contri- 
buting, with others, to the perfection 
of something that is building our 
civilization. All are not geniuses, but 
all can and should have just such an 
appreciation of the importance of 
their work and their profession. It 
may or may not make them better 
chemists. It certainly will increase 
their self-respect, make them better 
citizens, and make it possible for them 


to live with themselves with greater 
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satisfaction and dignity. propor- 
tion as the public is impressed with 
the worth of an individual chemist 
and with what he is able to transmit 
about the role of his profession in our 
civilization, so will our professional 
status rise. The same goes for young 
engineers, 


Chemistry touches life at every 
point whether one knows any chem- 
istry or not. Essentially all life is 
chemistry, plus a little physics and a 
bewildering amount of organization 
and cooperation on the microscopic 
level of the living cell. The well- 
being of every one is dependent upon 
chemistry. I think it 
portant for non-chemists to appreciate 
this than it is for them to know the 
gas laws, the ionic theory, or how to 
balance equations. Not that it will 
to know these 


is more im- 


do them any harm 
things. They even might be a source 
of considerable interest and pleasure. 
However, it seems to me that in 
courses intended for non-chemists, if 
less emphasis were placed on the tech- 
nicalities of chemistry and more on 
its social meanings, its universality, 
and its scientific method of discover- 
ing new facts, there would be more 
general understanding of the human- 
izing role of chemistry, and less anta- 
gonism to scientists. 


Such a course would justify itself, 
I think, if it served no other purpose 
than to enable one to get a glimpse 
of the hidden beauty of the natural 
world in which we live, or to view 


with greater humility the mightiest 
works of men. Even those who intend 
to become chemists might well profit 
from this type of presentation. To 
those of us who love chemistry as a 
science and as a culture, the revulsion 
of feeling that so many have toward 
it, is, ipso facto, indicative that some- 
thing was missing in the way it was 
presented to them. 

I think we can go even farther. In 


addition to other reasons given for 
the current shortage of chemists and 


chemical engineers, we might find that 


introductory chemistry courses in 
high school and college actually kill 
the desire of most students to select 
chemistry as a career, instead of whet- 
ting their appetites for more. | know 
much thought is being given to the 
content of such courses. Some un- 
questionably do make incipient chem- 
ists, but not enough, otherwise the 
shortage would not be so acute. Only 
the most dedicated survive. This is 
an avenue of service that can be fol- 
lowed best by those in the business of 
teaching, but 
also might have some thoughts on 
the subject that could be helpful. 


chemists in industry 


The satisfaction one derives from 
serving along any avenue has been 
mentioned. Unfortunately, there is 
another side to the picture. Serving 
is not all beer and skittles. Disap- 
pointments and frustrations are also 
part of the game. One’s motives and 
good intentions even may be ques- 
tioned occasionally. All of this must 
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be taken in stride. One must con- 
tinue to work for the realization of 
the ends which were thought good, so 
long as there is some measure of pro- 
gress toward their attainment. Dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to 
procedures constantly arise. One can- 
not always be right. Others equally 
sincere and with comparable ability 
may have the better solutions. Fre- 
quently organizations which gave 
great promise at their inception, fail 
to function or to grow as planned. 
Where they fail, others with similar 
programs, profiting from earlier er- 
rors, might succeed. Discouragement 
has no place in the curricula of those 
whose sights are set high. But there 
can be no compromise with principles. 
When the issues in a particular or- 
ganization demand their sacrifice, get 
out and go on to something else. 


The avenues for service are legion. 
It is only necessary to make a choice, 
to select those which our inclinations 
and ability permit us to follow. A 
whole gamut of organizations is 
spread before us, offering an endless 
variety of challenging, of rewarding 
paths to follow. 


Science does not have the answer 
to all human problems. Neither are 
scientists necessarily the best qualified 
to attack them. In a world increas- 
ingly dependent upon scientific find- 
ings for many, although not all of the 
good things of life, the special com- 


petence of scientists lies in helping 
people to acquire their ability, and 
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their will, to unshackle their minds 
when attacking new problems in their 
field. The all-important issue today, 
the one that overshadows everything 
of a political or economic nature is 
the elimination of war. In this, sci- 
entists have no ready answer. In this 
atomic age, the attainment of peace 
is a new and different problem than 
it has been in the past. Each of us, in 
his way, had better give thought to 
the possibility of helping to achieve 
it. That it is receiving such con- 
sideration by some scientists is indi- 
cated by a document prepared by the 
National Research Council Commit- 
tee on Unesco and the Engineer 
Joint Council for the Third National 
of the U. S. National 


Commission for Unesco. Its assigned 


Conference 


topic was “The Opportunities for 
Scientists and Engineers to Contribute 
to Peace through the United Nations 
System.” 


I would like to close with a quota- 
tion from the article by Hill pre- 
viously mentioned. It expresses more 
tersely and in clearer language than 
I can command, the gist of what I 
have been trying to say. Hill wrote: 
“Science is in the best sense, I be- 
lieve, key to the whole culture of our 
modern world, that general culture 
which different 
presently contesting forms along the 
Potomac, the Volga, and the Yangtze. 
But scientists are only the special pro- 
fessional exponents of their way. 
What will count in the end is not 


exists its and 
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their acts alone nor their understand- 
ing of their duties, however deep, but 
the degree to which the general ends 
of science gain adherence among the 
people as a whole.” 


In the final analysis that is the 
goal toward which all avenues of 
service by scientists and engineers 


should lead. 


B. E. Schaar — A Great Citizen 


Dr. Ward V. Evans 


Professor Emeritus, Northwestern University 


(Presented when the Honor Scroll of the Chicago Chapter was awarded to 


Mr. Schaar.) 


OW, this man B. E. Schaar. I 
have known him for more than 
thirty years. | have bought his ap- 
paratus, read his editorials, fought 
with him; in fact done everything 
that would enable me to become very 
well acquainted with him and _ his 
type of mind. 


When I was in England setting up 
a chemistry department in the G. I. 
University that the Army established 
in Shrivenham, I had a unique experi- 
ence with Bernie. We had three 
freshman chemistry classes of about 
one-hundred students each. We had 
excellent equipment including some 
thirty expensive quantitative balances 
which the Army scrounged under my 
direction. The only thing we lacked 
were fractional platinum weights. 
Now to have excellent balances with 
these weights missing is just like hav- 
ing no balances. I went to the high 
brass about this four days before 
classes started and was informed that 


they would put the order through 
channels. That meant that I might, 
with good luck, get the weights in a 
month or two. I asked the Army if 
they would let me try at getting 
them. To my surprise they said yes. I 
wired Bernie in Chicago, told him to 
send them by air, and I would pay 
the bill pronto. When school opened, 
the little weights were in their boxes. 
I sent a check to Bernie but he didn’t 
cash it. He waited. I told the Army I 
had the weights and would they pay. 
This went through channels and in 
about six months Bernie got a check 
from the Army. Then he sent mine 
back. That was a very smart piece of 
work. If he had cashed my check and 
I had tried to collect from the Army, 
I would probably have been court- 
martialled! . . . 


Most of you do not know that B. 
E. Schaar is a farmer. He grows food 


plants particularly tomatoes. He even 
writes articles about farming. The 
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article is called, ‘Food Plants, Facts 
and Fancy.” Bernie started this to- 
mato culture in his home in the bath 
tub, I understand. He used liquids 
earth as the growing 
medium, had large trellaces built to 
the ceiling to hold the luscious fruit. 
Things went along fine until Sarah 
feared he 


instead of 


interfered. Bernie also 
didn’t have space in the bathroom for 
the huge tomatoes he knew he could 
produce. So he moved the entire farm 
out to the Dunes. Whether he ever 
got a tomato there I am unable to 
state. I think he abandoned the farm- 
ing venture soon after removal to the 
Dunes. He found he had more room 
out there for his tomatoes than he 
needed. During this farming fever, 
Bernie kind of 
plantain which is now in the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History. If this 
plantain that Bernie discovered is of 
no more use than the plantains I 
know, I think this was a most useless 


discovery ... 


discovered a new 


B. FE. Schaar finds fault with many 
scientists, and justly so, He believes 
that a research man that does his re- 
search for his own glorification or 
monetary return without a thought 
for his fellow men is not a very good 
citizen. He is a thorough believer and 
practitioner of democracy. He prac- 
tices in his own company, talks and 
writes about it and believes that if 
we in some way should apply scienti- 
fic principles to democracy and racial 


problems, we might get somewhere. 
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Instead of sitting back smugly and 
saying, | will get mine, or remarking 
that perhaps we are not smart enough 
to properly run a complex civilization, 
Bernie goes about his business — he 
and his good wife — doing more 
social work than thousands of their 
fellow-citizens put together. 


He 


come about and although he knows 


wants to see certain things 
they will come slowly, he is con- 
vinced that with patience and applica- 
tion, we can accomplish the ends we 
desire. Schaar believes that a scientist 
has a definite social responsibility 
which increases in geometric ratio to 
his scientific attainments. This is a 
brand new idea. Most scientists like 
to live and work in their ivory towers 
and the rest of the world can go to 
the devil. They never think about the 
effect of their discoveries or care in 
the least about the effects. 


Schaar always thinks more about 
the other fellow than he does about 
himself. There are very few men like 
this in the world. Unselfish, altruistic 
people are very rare. People that want 
to help and do good for the rest of 
humanity, many times at their own 
sacrifice, have about gone out of exist- 
ence. We live the lives of dog eat dog 
— don't do any more work than you 
must 
Climb to the top over the maimed 
bodies of your fellow men if possible. 
..« Thoughts like this are never in 
the mind and heart of B. E. Schaar. 


and grab everything you can. 
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Schaar’s altruistic ideals are the 
things that set him apart from most 
people, but the thing that perhaps he 
does not know and most people do 
not know, is that doing things for 
other people in a purely unselfish way 
is one ot the surest roads to success for 
yourself. 

Abou Ben Adam's 
know, was not listed among those 
that loved the Lord; but when the 
names of those the love of God had 
blessed was read, Ben Adam's name 
led all the rest because he loved his 


name, you 


fellow men. 

I personally gave more than two- 
thousand, hour-long lectures, once, on 
gas defense for not a cent of money. 
I thought | was an altruist, but I 
wasn’t. That work came back to me 
with work on its back a yard long, 
and Bernie is reaping tonight the re- 


cognition of some of his altruism. He 


also advocates that we should attack 
our social and economic problems as 
we attack our scientific problems. We 
pool our knowledge, get our scientists 
together, exchange knowledge, and 
get somewhere. 

Our economic problems are not 
treated this way. We accept evils as 
impossible to prevent, we do not use 
the previous knowledge to help us 
and many of the people that might 
help have no interest at all. 

Perhaps if we did attack our social- 
economic problems in a scientific way 
as Bernie recommends, we might get 
somewhere. At least we couldn't do 
any worse than we are doing now. 


It gives me great pleasure to say 
these words of commendation about 
a man I admire as much as I admire 
B. E. Schaar. There are things that 
money can’t buy. 


Schaar’s Contributions to Technical 


Society Activities 


Thomas B. McEwan 
Lester B. Knight Associates 
(Presented when the Honor Scroll of the Chicago Chapter was awarded to 


Mr. Schaar.) 

N THE Queen's City of Ohio, 

Cincinnati, was born a prince of 
good fellows, Bernie Schaar, on April 
first (some people do not like to ad- 
mit that they are April Foolhardy 
but Bernie and I are exceptions). 

Bernie was always sure that he 
wanted to get into chemical engineer- 


ing. While he engaged in several out- 
side jobs, he also knew that he wanted 
to have his own company and in 1909 
became president of Schaar & Com- 
pany. 

Being devoted to his profession, he 
naturally wished to associate with his 
fellows, which led in 1923 to his 
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becoming managing editor of the 
Chemical Bulletin, which he con- 
tinued to edit until 1934. In 1932 he 
became president of the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, where his organizing ability 
was immediately felt. 

Mr. Schaar is a fellow in THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He has been 
active in the American Society for 
Testing Materials. As a natural result 
of all his experience, when it was de- 
cided that the Technical Societies of 
Chicago should take over holding an 
exhibit of war materials and “bits and 
pieces”, the first show having been 
held by the War Production Board 
in the Stevens Hotel in 1940, this 
gentleman naturally was in the fore- 
front of those cooperating. 


Mr. Schaar has a flair for putting 
down in black and white the answers 
and objectives of a technical organiza- 
tion — so when it was thought ad- 
visable, following the first exhibit, to 
have a working committee to establish 
ways and means of getting Scientific 
Engineering and Technical Societies 
of Chicago to pull together, he sat in 
on the first meetings. 

I have just been looking over the 
original announcement of the Forma- 
tion of the Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council. They asked me to 
chairman this group but I could not 
have carried on without the able 
assistance of Mr. Bernard E. Schaar 
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as vice-chairman, representing the 
American Chemical Society. 

You can readily see Bernie’s hand 
writing in the announcement: “The 
Chicago Technical Societies Council” 
— “There are in Chicago many so- 
cities and groups interested in en- 
gineering, technical and scientific 
matters. These groups have in the 
past acted alone and independently of 
all other groups. The leaders of these 
groups have long felt the need of a 
coordinating body through which they 
might effect a greater unity of pur- 
pose. 

“The Chicago War Production Cli- 
nic, staged at the request of W. P. B. 
by the various engineering societies at 
the Medinah Club on March 11, 
1943, was a demonstration of what 
could be accomplished by cooperative 
effort. It drew an audience of 2,500 
interested engineers, executives, pro- 
duction men and supervisory. shop 
personnel for the purpose of discuss- 
ing practical phases of war production. 

“The outstanding success of this 
venture definitely indicated the need 
for and benefits to be derived from 
cooperative action, and pointed out 
the desirability of extending the scope 
of this effort to include further inter- 
society activities both present and 
post-war, and technical civic en- 
deavors, as well as further efforts in 
behalf of the war effort. 

“There are many problems which 
the technical societies in the Chicago 


area have in common. There are 
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many functions which an inter-allied 
organization can perform which are 
not covered by the individual societies, 
or which can be performed better by 
cooperative action. 

“The Council will not duplicate any 
of the activities or overlap the func- 
tions of its member groups, but will 
perform a service for them that is 
beyond the scope of any individual 
group; namely, provide a common 
instrumentality for all groups inter- 
ested in the broad and inclusive phases 
of modern engineering, technical and 
scientific studies.” 

Mr. Schaar worked hard on the 
implementation of this Inter-Society 
effort so we set forth our purpose. 
The purpose of this organization is: 


(a) To provide a medium for co- 
operative action by the en- 
gineering, technical and scien- 
tific societies in Chicago and 
vicinity on matters of mutual 
interest which are beyond the 
scope of the individual societies 
or which can be performed 
better by cooperative action. 


To provide means for more 
effective public service by the 
member societies. 


To cultivate greater apprecia- 
tion by the public of the part 
which the engineering, tech- 
nical and scientific professions 
have contributed to human 
welfare. 


and this was followed by certain im- 


mediate objectives and other further 
objectives, 

We proceeded to issue a monthly 
bulletin and got out “Who's Who 
of the Engineering, Technical and 
Scientific Men of the Chicago Area”. 
I remember sitting down with Mr. 
Schaar and working out statements 
regarding the functions of each com- 
mittee. Typical of this is the one on 
the Building Committee, which reads 
as follows: 

“In order that the Scientific, En- 
gineering and Technical Societies of 
Chicago may have a center from 
which the influence of the council and 
the activities of the member societies 
can radiate, it is desirable that suitable 
quarters be obtained. 

“These quarters should be centrally 
located and should have adequate 
facilities for holding many simul- 
taneous meetings both large and small, 
with refectory service.” 

The council has a three-fold pur- 
pose : 


(a) To provide a medium for co- 
operative action by the en- 
gineering, technical and scien- 
tific societies in Chicago and 
vicinity on matters of material 
interest which are beyond the 
scope of the individual so- 
cieties or which can be per- 
formed better by cooperative 
action. 


To provide means for more 
effective public service by the 
member societies. 
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(c) To cultivate greater apprecia- 
tion by the public of the part 
which engineering, technical 

and scientific professions have 

contributed to human welfare. 


These three objectives are inter- 
related. The attainment of them will 
eventuate in greater benefits to our 
community from the members of the 
professions involved. 

It is planned that the council shall 
become a wholesome factor in the 
life of the community exerting its in- 
fluence in many ways according to 
the special skills of the members of 
the constituent societies. The training 
of these men fits them for greater par- 
ticipation in civic affairs than is called 
for in the exercise of their professions 
as individuals. The council will give 
them this opportunity for service. 

Our entire industrial life is based 
primarily upon science, engineering 
and technology. A project, such as 
the council, which will enable these 
skills to function more effectively 
should be supported by industrialists, 
philanthropists and funds and founda- 
tions for furthering related activities. 

A building capable of housing all 
of the scientific, engineering and tech- 
nical societies of the city in their vari- 
ous activities will enable them to ac- 
complish the purposes of the council 
much more effectively than from their 
separate and scattered headquarters. 
In consequence benefits will accrue to 


industry as well as to community life 


as a whole, 
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It is the business of the Building 
Committee to present these facts to 
industry, individuals and foundations 
in order that funds might be sub- 
scribed for the acquisition of such 
quarters. A minimum fund of $1,000,- 
000.00 should be the goal of the 
Building Committee. The details of 
administration of the building may be 
left until the project is assured. 


Much smaller cities than Chicago 
have already established similar cen- 
ters. In Detroit the Rackham Foun- 
dation houses the Detroit Engineering 
Council in a magnificent building. In 
Cincinnati $1,000,000.00 has just 
been subscribed by the citizens and in- 
dustries of that city for a building for 
the Cincinnati Engineering Council 
to be known as the Dean Schneider 
Memorial Building. It should be pos- 
sible to duplicate, if not exceed, what 
has been done in those cities. The 
Building Committee should make a 
survey of foundations, industries and 
individuals that ought to be interested 
in this project. 


That interest might be based on 
civic consciousness, on past benefits or 
in anticipation of future benefits to 
be derived from science, engineering 
or technology. The manner in which 
similar funds have been raised in the 
past should be studied. Persons who 
have successfully engineered the fund 
raising should be consulted. A cam- 
paign should then be outlined for 
presenting the project to those most 
likely to contribute. The proper per- 
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sons should be selected to make con- 
tacts and pledges should be obtained. 
Payment of pledges could be made 
contingent upon raising a_ certain 
amount, to be determined .. . 

Mr. Schaar’s heart has been close 
to the Council for many years. In 
1948 he worked up a presentation en- 
titled, “‘A Monument to the Tech- 
nical Men of Chicago”, in which he 
outlined an approach to have a build- 


SCHAAR’S CONTRIBUTIONS ... 


ing to house all Chicago Technical 
Societies with meeting and refectory 
facilities available to those cooperat- 
ing. A set of plans was drawn up by 
Mark Kalischer which we have and 
hope to put into being opportunely. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be 
a part of the program at this recom- 
mendation of Mr. Bernard Schaar's 
service to the community and his fel- 
low engineers. 


Presentation of the Honor Scroll to 
Bernard FE. Schaar 


He Honor Scroll of the Chicago 
AIC Chapter was presented to 
Bernard E. Schaar, 
Schaar & Company, 754 West Lex- 
ington St., Chicago 7, Illinois, on 
October tenth at a dinner meeting at 
The Furniture Club of America, 
Chicago. reception preceded the 
dinner. Dr. S. Friedman, 
chairman of the Chapter, presided. 
Dr. Ward V. Evans, a tormer re- 


president of 


Bernard 


cipient of the Honor Scroll and pro- 
fessor emeritus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Bernard Schaar — 
A Great Citizen.” 

Thomas S$. McEwan, of Lester B. 
Knight Associates, 
founder with Mr. Schaar of the orig- 


Ine., and a co- 


inal Chicago Technical Societies 
Council, recounted “Bernard Schaar’s 
Contributions to Technical Society 
Activities.” 

Dr. Lincoln T. Work, president of 
THe American’ INSTITUTE OF 
the 


presented Honor 


CHEMISTS 


Scroll to Mr. Schaar, who responded 
with “Avenues of Service.” (All of 
these papers appear in this issue of 
Tue CHemist. ) 

The citation on the Honor Scroll 
reads: 

Bernard E. Schaar was the 
ored quest at the testimonial dinner 
given by the Chicago Chapter of 
The American Institute of Chem- 
ists in recognition of his devotion 


hon- 


through the years to the interests 
of chemists as professional men and 
as individuals, his untiring efforts 
in advancing the profession of 
chemistry, his years of service to 
technical societies, and his sincere 

efforts as a citizen to help make a 

better community. 

To Germany: [:. James Bryant 
Hon. AIC, 
University, 

States High Commissioner, 


Conant, president of 


Harvard to serve as 
United 


appointed by President Eisenhower. 
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Our 
Chiefs are 
Students 


| ne heads of our various 


groups may have worked 


with our kind of chemicals 
all their business lives. Yet 
they are as eager as young- 
sters in seeking better ways 
to make our chemicals, for 
new derivatives and an ex- 
tension of their uses. Our 
organization is at your 
service for information per- 
taining to our products. 
All inquiries held in 


strictest confidence. 


OLDBURY 


ELEC TRO.CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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New Position: Charles H. Groff, 
F.A.1.C., who is now technical direc- 
tor of Watson-Standard Co., Pitts- 
burgh 25, Pa. He was formerly tech- 
nical director of Surface Chemicals, 


Inc., at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


To Tennessee: Guy A. Kirton, 
F.A.1.C., who has been transferred 
from the New York office of East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc., to its 
office at Kingsport, Tenn. 


Conference: On Air Pollution 
Abatement in Industry, to be held 
by the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Inc., at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan, February 26th and 
27th. 

Elected: Dr. W. F. Fair, Jr., 
F.A.L.C., former president of the 
Society of Rheology, to a three-year 
term on the Board of Governors of 
the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers. 

Elected: Dr. Bernard L. Oser, 
director of Food Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Long Island City, New 
York, to the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 


Appointed: John ©. Logan as 
vice president, director of sales, for 
Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Co., 
Division of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPERTIES OF PURE MATERIAL 


Molecular Weight.. . 89.14 
Melting Point, °C .. 30 to 71 
Boiling Point, °C.. 165 at 760mm 
Specific Gravity. 0.954 at 20,20°C 
pH at 20 C of 0.1M Solution. .11.3 
Vapor Pressure 

at 20°C -.- approx. Imm 
Flash Point (Tag. open eup) .159° F 
Solubility in Water 

mi at 20°C. completely miscible 


BUTANOL & DERIVATIVES 
ETHYL ALCOHOL & 
DERIVATIVES 
METHANOL AMMONIA 
AMINOHYDROXY COMPOUNDS 
RIBOFLAVIN CRYSTALS 
HYDROXYLAMMONIUM 
FORMALDEHYDE N. a 


ACETO 
METHYLAMINES 


outstanding as an EMULSIFIER 


The higher fatty acid soaps of AMP are powerful emulsifying agents for such 
rcterials as cleaners, polishes, dressings, self-polishing floor waxes, emul- 
sion-type paints. AMP's moderately high boiling point (165°C) minimizes 
evaporation loss and objectionable fumes during manufacture of emulsions — 
without detracting from desirable water resistance and durability of film. With 
its advantage of low combining weight (89.14) and its ability to emulsify a 
wide range of mcterials, AMP may solve your emulsifying problem. 


and CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE 


Readily undergoes a wide variety of reactions. AMP forms substituted amides 
with esters anhydrides and acyl halides. Also reacts with many other com- 
pounds including alkyl halides, aldehydes, ketones and carbon disuifide. 

AMP can be used in the synthesis of efficient surface-active agents and deter- 
gents, and in vulcanization accelerators for rubber. 

Also suggested for synthesis of dyestuffs, photographic developers, and 
pharmaceuticals. Investigate the many ways in which AMP can help improve 
your products or processes. 


NOW AVAILABLE in 55-gallon Drums, 5-gallon and 1- gallon Cans. For 
further information and technical service on putting AMP to work for you, 
call on the Industrial Chemicals Department, Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMEN( 


COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES 
AMMONIA * 


ALCOHOLS 
NITROPARAFFINS 


AMINOALCOHOLS 
INTERMEDIATES 


AMINES * 
PLASTICIZERS * 


ESTERS 
SOLVENTS 
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there goes another shipment 
AMP to industry! | 
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Local stocks 


efficient service 


More than 600 Merck Laboratory Chemicals are 
quickly available on a local basis from 64 strategically 
located supply houses. Next time you order, specify 
MERCK for “precision reagents” of outstanding 
purity, uniformity, and dependability. 


Merck Laboratory Chemicals 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Precision Reagents MERCK &€ CO., 


For Accurate Analysis 


| 
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Human 


Don G. Mitchell 
President, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of the Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion from its Transactions of the 16th Annual Meeting, held at Mellon 


Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


USINESS, commerce, industry, whatever name you give it, is but an 

economic device fashioned by man to make money. The incentive 
is a financial one. Unless there is a profit, there is no business, no industry. 

We must not lose sight of this basic motive when we discuss such 
abstract concepts as the dignity of man, lest our emotions run away with 
us and we be criticized for insincerity. 

There is an idea, shared by many, that industry is cold-blooded in 
seeking ways to make more profits. I shall not deny that there has been 
ample cause for this idea to exist. Nor do I think that in this era of 
greater enlightenment the cause has been removed. However, I would 
like to point out to you that, strictly speaking, business has no more blood 
in it to get cold or hot than a carrot. 

Whatever errors or misdeeds have been attributed to business, have 
been made by some individual or group of individuals. A corporation 
cannot think. It cannot talk. It cannot make a decision, nor give an 
order. How can it be cold-blooded ? 

The problem of the dignity of man which we are considering this 
morning, theretore, is not between man and his employing corporation, 
but between man and man. And that is fortunate, because the relationship 
between men is constantly undergoing a change, and the change, I feel, is 
for the better. Perhaps I should modify that by saying that it is for the 
better so long as it exists in an atmosphere of individual fredom. 

There are large sections of the world where business as an economic 
device no longer exists and where individual freedom has vanished. In those 
countries we see man’s relation to man in the raw. In those places human 
dignity is unknown, 


Fortunately, we still have individual liberty in this country. How 
much is left to us by each succeeding political and social generation will be 
determined by our desire to maintain our dignity as human beings. 


Some of that dignity we are losing, and losing fast. People were 
caught on the horns of a dilemma, and they chose the way that seemed 
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to provide the greater benefits. I am referring, of course, to trade union- 
ism. It is too soon to tell whether the benefits will be worth the price to 
be paid, because the end results of movements of this kind are not always 
clear for many generations. Furthermore, we can easily be misled in our 
thinking by extravagances of the moment. 

Without being unmindful in the least of the large amount of economic 
and social good that has come out of collective actions, | am confident that 
whatever denies individual initiative and opportunity is bound to fail. 


Not Created Equal 


You gentlemen, who are of the medical profession, know full well 
that man is not created equal. And I, for one, would find it a most 
uncompensating world to live in it we were all created equal. In a world 
of equality there would be no incentive and, therefore, no progress. It 
could exist only in a world of unthinking animals and even then I presume 
nature, which appears to abhor exact sameness, would intervene. 

We have to accept the fact that all people are different; that there 
is individuality. It is this quality in people that is responsible for man’s 
dignity, which is nothing more or less than the recognition of a person as 
an individual. Dignity and ego are pretty closely related. 


Personal recognition takes all sorts of torms, some of which would be 
amusing if they were not so pathetic. Exhibitionism, such as flagpole 
sitting, is but an adult exaggeration of the child’s “Hey, Mom, see me.” 


Because, however, we are all individuals, each with an ego, who 
must live together in a society, we find there are limits to which we can 
go in attracting attention to ourselves and still be in good taste. Fortu- 
nately, these limits are no hardship to most people. In fact, you will find 
that the majority of people are careful not to let their egos get away from 
them. And that is where the danger lies. 


Just because people do not ask for attention or recognition does not 
mean that they do not want it. On the contrary, they hunger for it, and 
when it is not forthcoming they are disappointed and hurt. Repeated 
disappointments give rise to frustration, and to social ill health. And this 
is a major problem in industry wherever more than a handful of people 


are employed. 

Individually, each of these disturbed egos, when analyzed, is small, 
well-defined and, for the most part, easily corrected. Left alone, however, 
they tend to merge into a collective or organized unrest which bears little 
resemblance to the individual ills. Most of our labor legislation and 
organized labor demands are symptomatic of the desire to punish somebody 
for doing something, though nobody quite knows what it is. Certainly they 
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are not corrective in the sense that they restore dignity or get the recogni- 
tion the individual desires so much. 

It seems as though it is never possible to touch every base in this fast, 
hard-hitting game of industry. You see management, too, is human, just 
as much as the people who work under it. | am not excusing the 
members of management. They have their jobs because more is expected 
of them. Nevertheless, they do make mistakes. And I want to say right 
here that it is my opinion their mistakes come from trying to get something 
done rather than from shirking any responsibility. 


Let’s not forever be searching for the foibles and weaknesses of 
industrial managements. It’s just as easy, and maybe more constructive, 
to pay a little attention to their ego, for management has contributed 
greatly to our advanced scale of living, individual comforts and national 
defense. 

Probably the greatest economic and social benefits have come from 
our increased productivity, which has enabled us to produce so much more 
per hour of labor than other nations, and in the doing, pay our labor 
more. To this greater productivity labor itself has contributed very little. 
Most of the gain has come through better machinery and improved 
methods. Competition has enabled the consuming public to enjoy a large 
part of the cost savings through lower prices. In no place in the world do 
goods cost so little in terms of an hour's work, with the result that 
people’s labor in this country brings home more bacon in the form of 
better living. 


Happy for What They Have? 

Does that make people any happier here than they are elsewhere— 
more thankful, at least, for what they have? I doubt it. | have a feeling 
that people are not so much contented with what they have as they are 
discontented with what they do not have. 


In some ways, | rather agree with that way of looking at things. 
A healthy discontent keeps us striving to improve our position in life. 
From this striving upward comes improvement and progress. In our 
organization, for instance, we have organized the management group 
into profit improvement committees and imbued them with the desire to 
improve. In that light discontent can be constructive. But the discontent 
that drives people to change things is not always constructive, particularly 
when it gets into mass movements such as strikes, or riots, or wars. 

The worker discontent in the midst of this material plenty has its 
root very largely in the very thing that has enabled him to wear good 
clothes, have a car, and own his own home. The very productivity that 
has brought labor more for an hour’s work has been possible only through 
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standardized, mass production operations that minimize individuality. 

We put a number of people on an assembly line, and the speed of the 
line is not that of the best but of the slowest. No line can have any 
better quality than that of the poorest person on the line. In the same 
way, a mass production machine ts designed for so much output. Maybe 
on some machines a crew could speed for so much output. Maybe on some 
machines a crew could speed up the output, but if they did they would 
not necessarily improve over-all performance, because most mass operations 
are geared to a balanced flow ot parts and components. 

It’s pretty dificult for an individual in such an operation to escape 
being an economic abstraction, unlesss there is a tie of some sort between 
management and employees that keeps the ego alive. 

Belonging to a labor organization does not improve the human 
dignity. If anything it makes it worse because labor insists on mass action. 
It cannot abide individual action. The organization, not the individual, 
decides the wages, the hours, the working conditions and, in many places. 
who can work, and who is promoted, and who is let out. To the extent 
that these organizations are democratic, the individual has a voice, but 
the decision is not his. It is that of the majority. 

The dignity of the worker is not something that can be improved by 
collective action. It can differ between plants manned by members of the 
same union, and it can differ between plants of the same company. 

What we are dealing with here are attitudes. Part of it is the 
attitude of management, and part of it is the attitude of labor. In our 
company we recognize both. 


Where, for instance, we have had manufacturing operations in cities 
with a very dense industrial population, we have encountered a working 
force that was more difficult to get close to on an individual basis than 
it would be in places where there was little or no industrial concentration. 


It has been proven to us time and time again that the closer our 
management people and our labor live together, the better is the dignity 
of labor. 


Decentralized Operation 


Ours is a decentralized operation, employing in excess of 23,000 
persons in plants and laboratories in some 30 places in eight states. We 
are credited, in fact, with being one of the pioneers in decentralization. 


While it is true, as you can see from the figures I have just given 
you, that most of our operations are small—are in fact in small places— 
our philosophy of decentralization is not dispersion, but decentralized 
control and management. 
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At each of our operations we have a man who acts in the capacity 
of plant manager. He reports to a divisional general manager. We have 
seven divisions. Each divisional general manager runs his own show with 
full responsibility for production, sales, records and employment. That is 
to say, he runs his own show within a framework of corporate policy, In 
turn, he delegates authority and responsibility for local operation to the 
local plant manager. The local manager is the Company in his com- 
munity and is so recognized. 

What do you suppose that does for his ego? It has been our experi- 
ence that responsibility has increased the stature of these men. They work 
harder, think better and get ahead faster once they know they are more 
or less on their own. Of course, mind you, we don’t give these jobs to 
just anyone. Men have been spotted for these jobs long before they have 
gotten them. After all, you can give responsibility only to someone who 
has the capacity and aptitude. 

These same men working in a large factory might be supervising the 
work of an equal, or even larger number of people, but they would be 
departmental superintendents—not managers. They would have the re- 
sponsibility for getting the work out but not for selling it. They wouldn't 
be able to do any number of things that give a man standing in his com- 
munity. A decentralized operation, such as I have been describing, gives 
dignity to local management. 

But we can give just so much. The rest must be earned. We can 
clothe a manager with dignity but, unless he wears these clothes well, 
he will not be well-dressed. We believe the men know this, for as soon 
as they receive this responsibility they appear to be careful that they 
do not abuse it. They try to live up to the position we have given them, 
and that in itself is another big step up the ladder of success. 


The hardest job a local manager has is to get the respect due his 
position in his own plant. That is something only he can do for himself. 
And this is what I sense our young managers have found out. The more 
understanding they show the people who work for them, the more respect 
they get. In other words, dignity breeds dignity. 


In our concept of decentralization, the local manager becomes impor- 
tant to himself, to his employees and to his community. When the news- 
paper reporter calls, the manager doesn’t have to get a release from the 
central executive office. He is accepted by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the service clubs as the head of another business. He doesn’t have to get 
permission to give to or to engage in Community Chest, Red Cross or 
other local drives. 

Practically every one of our numerous plant managers is an active 
member of Rotary, Kiwanis or the Lions. These men are taking leading 
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parts in fraternal orders, community drives, Y.M.C.A. Boy Scouts and 
political clubs. Among our plant managers, are bank directors, members 
of borough councils and members of any number of civic committees and 
groups. 


Manager Lives With People 


In a small plant, the manager has to live with his people. They 
go to the same church or lodge, their children to the same school. 
There is no separate social level, so that there is a closer personal bond 
between management and worker. The plant manager must get along 
with his people and, the more he is liked, the more the workers will 
try to help make him a success in the operation. 


After all, one can’t bowl on the same team with the plant man- 
ager, or one’s wife be on the same church committee with his wife, or 
one’s son dance with his daughter, and feel that there is any great 
class distinction. There can’t be any such distinction, for workers and 
managers must live as neighbors. There is no specific area where either 
group lives. There can be no doubt but that the friendly relationship 
nurtured over the garden fence carries over into the job. 

Under such circumstances, there can be no feeling of frustration 
because workers and management belong to the job—they are a team 
and it is, therefore, only natural for them to take an interest in the 
work. Thus, decentralization restores a working personality to labor, 
and a dignity. Work is once again fun and people are happy in their 
employment. 


Communism can never take root where people are happy and 
contented. 


People in small and medium-sized communities lead a much more 
natural and normal life than those in large cities. For one thing, they 
can get to work easily and quickly. The average for such travel to our 
small plants is between 10 and 20 minutes. 

Instead of paying for their amusement, they make most of it them- 
selves, and thus are more sociable. They can fish, and hunt, and work 
in their gardens. They can play ball or golf or tennis at their own club. 
There is so much they can do in their leisure time that is clean and 
wholesome. 


In one of the counties near where we have a plant there are said 
to be more deer than inhabitants. It is not unusual for one of our people 


to go fishing after work and be back home in time to have the catch 
for supper. 


In the larger industrial centers, there is less to do in one’s leisure 
time, especially if one lives in a rented tenement or apartment. Knowing 
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few people in the neighborhood, the desire for company takes fellows to 
pool parlors and bars. Of course, small towns have these too, but they 
don’t get the same patronage, How easy it is to gripe when you have 
nothing interesting to occupy your time? How easy it is under such 


conditions to get cockeyed ideas! 


People are clean-minded if you put them in clean surroundings. 
People in smaller places have a greater respect for government, and for 
law and order. It may be because the form of government is simpler, or it 
may be because everybody knows everybody else, or it may be because they 
can't afford a large, paid municipal organization—whatever it is, people in 
smaller places have a greater sense of responsibility for civic affairs. For 
one thing, workers can participate in government. We have several 
such instances in our own operation. One man was mayor, several have 


been on a borough council and school board. 


People take a greater interest in politics in smaller places and have 
an opportunity to be on the inside—maybe holding office in a party. 
Voting is a responsibility in a small place. 


People also have a greater opportunity to work for the good of 
the community. Any number of our people have been on fund-raising 
committees, or in civic associations where they have been called on to 


do something. 


Smaller Operations Preferred 


Such activities build citizenship and dignity. People do not like to 
destroy that which they have worked for and are a part of. 


In smaller plants, people are thrown closer together and have a 
better opportunity to understand the relationship of their work to the 
whole, Instead of their jobs being meaningless, dull routine, they can 
see that what they are doing is important. ‘Their work becomes more 
interesting. 


Some employees who have worked in both large and small plants 
have told us that they like the smaller operations because people are 
brought closer together and a more friendly atmosphere is created. With 
it, they say, they find a spirit of helpfulness, cooperation and fellow- 
ship. People can’t feel any loss of occupational personality where 
friendliness is the rule. 

With a close working relationship among employees and between 
workers and management, such as has been described, there is less room 
for misunderstanding. It has been our experience that labor relations, as 
a result, are on a much higher level than those in plants where manage- 
ment is tar removed trom the working force. The number of grievances 
is smaller and trouble arises less frequently. 
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Management having of necessity a greater respect for the workers 
as human beings, cannot help reflecting that point of view. Labor being 
quick to sense any such attitude, reacts accordingly by having a high 
regard and respect for the company, especially when they hear workers 
in other plants gripe about the indifference of the treatment they receive. 
Decentralization provides the mutual confidence that is necessary if we 
are to avert social disturbances. 


While it is true that decentralization offers the manufacturer a 
fresh labor supply and one that can be checked more readily for reter- 
ences, it also offers people in smaller communities an opportunity to find 
gainful occupation without breaking up their homes. Thus, by moving 
into smaller places, industry is contributing to a better distribution of 
employment and to a better balance of market and economy between 
dense and less heavily populated areas. 


However, plant locations should be picked selectively in areas 
where the supply of labor is not only adequate to the need but where 
the introduction of a plant will not produce a localized labor shortage 
of the type of people required. 


Aside from the economic benefits to be gained from a well thought 
out program of decentralization, results to date indicate that it offers 
a practical means of re-establishing the dignity of the worker as an 
individual. It can develop a mutual respect between workers and 
management and give a new meaning to the responsibility of employ- 
ment and the fun of work. It can give more enjoyment to leisure time. 
It can build citizenship and pride of government. It can be a powerful 
means for combating the industrial unrest and discontent on which 
Communism feeds. 


Workers are human beings. They are the most important elements 
in industry. We must work and live with them. We must encourage 
them, lead them, inspire them. We must restore to them their individu- 
ality and personal dignity. 


In that way and that way only will we protect the economic and 
social liberty that is basic to a democracy of free people. 


Appointed: Dr. Philip R. Mar- Egyptian Industry: ‘To be studied 
vin as vice president of the Common- by a group from Arthur D. Little, 
wealth Engineering Company of Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. The 


Ohio, Dayton 3, Ohio. group left for Egypt in January. 
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IS THE FOREMOST REASON FOR 
REAGENT CHEMICAL BRAND PREFERENCE, a AND 


TODAY MORE CHEMISTS PREFER Mallinckrodt ar’st 


THAN EVER BEFORE! 


IN AN INDEPENDENT NATIONAL SURVEY 
MADE IN 1950 AND AGAIN IN 1952, ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTS SAID THAT THEY LOOK 
FIRST FOR PURITY IN REAGENTS. DEPENDA- 
BILITY AND AVAILABILITY WERE RANKED 
SECOND AND THIRD. THE SURVEY ALSO 
SHOWED A STEADILY GROWING PREFERENCE 
FOR MALLINCKRODT AR’S. THIS AND CON- 
TINUALLY INCREASING DEMANDS GIVE 
EVIDENCE THAT TODAY MORE CHEMISTS 
THAN EVER BEFORE LOOK FIRST TO 
MALLINCKRODT AR’S FOR PURITY, DEPEND- 


ABILITY AND AVAILABILITY. 


) -the label you can trust 4 


The more than 400 :Mallinckrodt analytical 
reagents are immediately available from your 

nearest Mallinckrodt distributor 
tTrade Mark 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
SMatinckrodt Mallinckrodt St., St. Lowis 7, Mo. « 72 Gold St., New York 8, N.Y. 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Los Angeles + Philadelphia 

San Trancisco + Montreal + Toronto 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN. FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
, New Haven, Conn Eimer & Amend v 35 Gree h St., 
2U 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 8] Reade St., New York, N 


AMEND DRUG & co., worry SURGICAL co. 
117 E. 24th St., New rk, N Bivd., Jamaica 3, L. N. 


y Brooklyn 11, N.Y 
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Great Changes: Have taken place 
in education as well as industry since 
America entered the 
era, Dr. J. T. Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
16, IIL, said recently in 
speaking before the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 


technological 


Chicago 


The universities have responded to 
this demand for larger and larger 
facilities in science and engineering. 
“Yet they have tended to become 
divided into two groups. On one side 
are those in the technical field, with 
their emphasis on measureable quan- 
tities. On the other are those in the 
humanities and social sciences, cen- 
tered on ethical and cultural stand- 
ards. 


“In the course of this development, 
technological institutions had a ten- 
dency to develop too narrow a view 
and to overlook social considerations. 
I am glad to say that this is being 
corrected. There is a definite trend 
toward broadening the educational 
background of the scientist and th 
engineer. Tech, with the 
others, has modified its curriculum to 


Illinois 


give our students in the technological 
fields more economics, more history, 
more sociology. 


“But I wonder how broad a view 
students in the schools that emphasize 
the humanities social 
have of technical developments. I am 


sciences 


afraid that in their curricula the part 
that technology plays in our lives is 
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too often overlooked. I hope that they 
will take steps to repair these deficits 
where they exist in their programs, 
even as we in the technological schools 
are striving to get our programs into 
better balance.” 
Southwestward: \loves the cen- 
ter of this country’s chemical indus- 
try, according to a study made pub- 
lic by William H. Ward, chairman 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Inc. The study shows that 
during the past two years, a majority 
of the new chemical plants have been 
built in the South, particularly in 
the states bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in the Middle West. 


To India: Dr. Benjamin D. Van 
Evera, F.A.I.C., coordinator of sci- 
entific activities at the George Wash- 
ington University, Washington 6, 
D.C., on a technical mission aimed at 
aiding India’s agricultural develop- 
ment. The project is under the spon- 
sorship of the Committee on Inter- 
national Technologic of 
the National Academy of Sciences — 
National Research Council, as part 


Assistance 


of the Point Four program. Dr. Van 
Evera will spend about two months 
on a survey tour of fertilizer plants 
in and the 


India, Japan, Europe 


United States, 


Changed: The name of the Culli- 
gan Zeolite Co., Northbrook, III, to 
Culligan, Ine. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lincoln T. Work 
President-elect, Donald B. Keyes 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael, 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C, Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
T. R. Donlan, New Jersey Chapter 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
Milton Harris, Washington Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 


M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, 4t-Large 
H. A. Neville, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Manuel Tubis, Los Angeles Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
Albin Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


National Council Meetings 


Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
4ist St., New York, N. Y., at 6:00 
p.m., on the following dates: 


March 11, 1953 
April 8, 1953 


May 11, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


January Meeting 


The 286th meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists was held January 14, 1953, at 
6:00 p.m., at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. President Lincoln T. Work 
presided. 

The following ofhcers and councilors 
were present: J. R. Bowman, M. L. Cross- 
ley, T. R. Donian, A. W. Fisher, Jr. 
(alternate), L. H. Flett, F. A. Hessel, M. 
J. Hiler, H. O. Kauffmann, M. J. Kelley, 
D. B. Keves, J. H. Nair, H. A. Neville, 
M. Sittenfield, L. Van Doren, F. E. Wall, 
L. T. Work, K. M. Herstein, V. F. Kim- 
ball, and B. Sweedler, committee chair- 
man, were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were approved. 
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The president reported that he had at- 
tended the December 4th meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter at which the Honor 
Scroll was presented to Dr. P. A. Wells. 
He will attend the February 4th meeting 
of the Niagara Chapter at which Honorary 
AIC membership will be presented to R. 
Lindley Murray. He will also go to Chi- 
cago soon where he will discuss matters 
of concern to the Chicago Chapter. 

President Work announced that Dr. R. 
E. Kirk will represent the AIC at the 
installation of the new president of the 
City College of New York. 

Dr. Kelley, serving as secretary pro-tem 
during the early part of the meeting, re- 
ported that the INsrrrute’s membership 
now stands at 2572. He announced with 
deep regret the deaths of Dr. V. N. Ipa- 
tieff, F.A.LC., on Nov. 29, 1952, and of 
Miss Emma Crandal, F.A.LC. 

The treasurer's reports were accepted. 

President Work urged the Chapters to 
cooperate with Dr. Nair's Committee on 
Membership. 

Dr. Work announced that the Los An- 
geles Chapter is planning on an AIC 
luncheon during the ACS meeting week 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Nair, reporting for the Committee 
on Membership, informed the Council that 
lists from the Chapters will be checked 
against master lists in the AIC office. New 
members elected at the March Council 
Meeting will start their dues with the 
fiscal vear beginning May first. A dis- 
cussion of ways of bringing the work of 
the INstrruTe more clearly to the atten- 
tion of the Chapters followed. Professor 
Marsel will act as coordinator between 
Chapter membership activities and the 
AIC membership committee. 

Dr. Keves, chairman of the Committee 
on Manpower, discussed the present situa- 
tion, and asked the INSTITUTE to cooperate 
with the other scientific societies, and the 
Council agreed to support these societies 
in their stand on scientific marpower. 

Mr. Sittenfield reported for the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the Annual 
Meeting to be held May 12th and 13th in 
Philadelphia. The final program is being 
prepared with Mr. Neidig, program 
chairman. 

Mr. Sweedler presented suggested revi- 


sions of the Constitution and By-laws. 


The suggested changes were noted by Mr. 
Sweedler 


who asked the Councilors to 
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send to him in writing their individual 
suggestions. 

Mr. Donlan reported that the New 
Jersey Chapter will hold its next meeting 
on February 16th, jointly with the North 
Jersey Section of the American Chemical 
Society, with a panel on “How to Start 
Your Own Business.” He reported that 
the educational committee of the Chapter 
has been assisting the State Teacher's Col- 
lege at Montclair, N. J., in its plans for 
a new scientific laboratory. 

Mr. Hiler announced that the Annual 
Meeting of the Ohio Chapter will be held 
on the fourth Thursday in April, when 
the award scroll will be presented. 

Mr. Herstein stated that the New York 
Chapter is holding an all-day symposium, 
January 15th, -joimtly with the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
on the subject of public relations. 

Dr. Fisher reported that the New Eng- 
land Chapter is planning a meeting later 
this spring. 

Dr. Kauffmann stated that the February 
4th meeting of the Niagara Chapter fea- 
tures the award of Honorary Membership 
to R. Lindley Murray and that the Chap- 
ter is especially interested in the manpow- 
er situation. 

Mr. Sittenfield reported that the next 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Chapter will 
be held, February Sth, with Dr. Randolph 
Major, of Merck & Company, as the guest 
speaker. 

The 


elected: 


following new members were 


LIFE MEMBER 
Hulse, Robert Edwin 


Vice-President, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 


York 5, New York 
FELLOWS 


Cantwell, Nelson Henry 
Instructor, Yale University, Department 
of Chemistry, New Haven, Connecticut 


Galler, William 
Chief Chemist, American Cystoscope 
Makers, Inc., 500 East 63rd Street, New 
York, New York 


Hammerquist, William Lauran 
Research Engineer, Research Depart- 
ment, Electro Manganese Corporation, 
Proctor Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Hull, Richard Ostrander 
President, Richard Ostrander Hull and 
Company, Inc., 1300 Parsons Court, 
Rocky River 16, Ohio 


Micka, Jan 
Director of Research, United States Bis- 
cuit Company of America, 1041 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Parker, Edward A. 
Technical Director and Secretary, Tech- 
nic, Inc., 39 Snow Street, Box 965, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 


Peters, Fred Paul 
Vice-President and Manager, Reinhold 
Publishing Division, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York 


Rogers, Lockhart Burgess 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Steadman, Albert 
Chief Chemist, Allen B. Du Mont Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Van Rysselberghe, Pierre 
Professor of Chemistry, 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


University of 


Von Fuchs, George Hugo 
Consultant, 1221 Garfield Avenue, Ni- 
agara Falls. New York 

Waldo, Frank 
Vanager, Pittchlor Sales, Coordinator of 
Materials, Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


Walker, Joseph Frederic 
Chemical Research Supervisor, FE. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Elec- 
trochemicals Department, Niagara Falls, 
New York 


Winig, Jerome D. 
Director of Control and Chief Chemist, 
The Bayer Company Division, 2144 East 
State Street, Trenton, New Tersey 


Zachlin, Anthony Casimere 
Research Chemist, Engineering Depart- 
ment, Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, 246 East 131st Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
MEMBERS 


Jacknin, Bernard 
Chemical 
partment, Congoleum-Nairn 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Development De- 
Company, 


RESEARCH 
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Lauro, William Frederick 
Research Analytical Chemist, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th Street, New 
York, New York 


Ross, William Warren 
Research Chemist, Armour and Com- 
pany, 1425 West 42nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Schneider, Harold W. 
Chemist in Charge of Lubricating Oil 
Blending, Union Oil Company, 564 
Mateo Street, Los Angeles 13, Califor- 
nia 


RAISED FROM MEMBER TO 
FELLOW 


Gardner, Charles 
Chemical Engineer, Advance 
and Chemical Corporation, 245 
Avenue, New York, New York 


Reichardt, Paul E. 
Executive Assistant, Washington Gas 
Light Company, 1100 “HI” Street, N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Stupin, Peter J. 
Research Director, Chemist, Research 
Department, Calavo Growers of Cali- 
fornia, 4833 Everett Avenue, Los An- 
geles 58, California 


Solvents 


Fifth 


Elected: J. Robert Bonnar, 
F.A.L.C., technical director of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation, New York 
14, N. Y., as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 


and Colorists. 
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AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Baltimore Chapter 


Chairman, Maurice Siegel 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Norris Matthews 

Secretary-treasurer, J. Bernard Edmonds 

Representative to National Council, Dr. 
Albin H. Warth 

Reporter to The Chemist, Ralph W. La- 


At the November meeting of the Balti- 
more Chapter, held at Loyola College, Dr. 
Robert S. Rose, director of research, Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
spoke on “Sorbitol an Example of 
Chemurgy.” 


“You may or may not be familiar with 
Chemurgy,” Dr. Rose said, “the word is 
derived from the Greek words, Chimia 
and Ergon — ‘Chemistry’ and Work.’” 


The Chemurgic Digest, published 
monthly by the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, states, “Chemurgy is concerned 
with the upgrading and industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm grown raw materials, with 
discovery and development of new crops, 
and with profitable uses for agricultural 
residues.” One of the most interesting 
aspects of this is the fact that raw materials 
from farm sources are renewable, in con- 
trast to limestone, coal, iron, copper, 
aluminum, natural gas and petroleum. 

The renewable resource which is the 
raw material for sorbitol is corn, the 
major grain crop in this country. In 1952 
it is estimated that more than 3-1/3 billion 
bushels of corn were harvested from nearly 
87-million acres, an area greater than that 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. The production 
of this crop can be likened to chemical 
production. The energy comes from the 
sun, the basic raw materials come from 
water, air, and carbon dioxide. The soil 
provides the processing equipment and 
processing chemicals. Conversion costs are 
represented by the farmers’ labor. 

Slides were shown of a few of the uses 
of corn: 80-85 per cent goes to fatten cat- 
tle and pigs; alcoholic beverages — this 
derivative is very interesting to some 
people! Industrial and food use: Starch; 
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pies, puddings; textiles; food, corn flakes, 
corn bread, hushpuppies; corn syrup, 
Dextrin in adhesives; corn oil for salad 
oils; corn steep liquor as nutrient for 
growing antibiotics; dextrose, corn sugar, 
widely used in baking products, candy, 
soft drinks, jams, preserves; sorbitol made 
from corn sugar by the addition of hydro- 
gen. 


Twenty vears ago sorbitol was a rare 
chemical; a pound of it, if obtainable, 
would have cost several hundred dollars. 
Sorbitol is now a chemical commodity, 
and a 70 per cent solution now shipped 
in tank car quantities costs about 15 cents 
per pound. 


Sorbitol is not new and was not created 
by chemical synthesis but is a naturally 
occurring substance, found in many fruits 
and berries, 10-12 per cent algae, and to- 
bacco. Sorbitol was first isolated and iden- 
tified by Boussingault in 1872, who iso- 
lated it from the juice of mountain ash 
berries. 


Sorbitol is a six-carbon sugar or hexose. 
There are many six-carbon sugars, and 
likewise many hexitols possible, ten in 
fact which are isomers and differ in their 
structural configuration. 

Slides showing the various steps in the 
manufacture, as well as specialized equip- 
ment, of sorbitol were shown, and reprints 
were exhibited from the Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, and 
from the March 1952 issue of Chemical 
Engineering, describing the manufacture 
of sorbitol under the trade name of “Sor- 
bo,” by the Atlas plant near Wilmington, 
Del. 


Mannitol is made concurrently with sor- 
bitol by reduction of inverted sucrose. In- 
vert sugar is one part glucose which goes 
to sorbitol, and one part of fructose. Since 
fructose is a keto sugar with the carboxyl 
group in the 2-position, when hydrogen- 
ated, the resulting hydroxyl can appear on 
right as well as on the left. Fructose 
therefore vields 50 per cent sorbitol and 
50 per cent mannitol, so the reduction of 
invert sugar gives a product consisting of 
25 per cent mannitol and 75 per cent 
sorbitol. In our process, after ion exchange 
treatment, the mannitol is crystallized 
out. A solution of sorbitol is saturated at 
20° C. at about 16 per cent concentration. 
However, the solubility of mannitol in 
sorbitol solution is decreased so that a 
satisfactory separation may be made. 


The melting point of mannitol is 166°. 
Note two forms of sorbitol, stable form, 
melting point 97, unstable 91. 97° crystals 
are obtained from a 15 per cent solution, 
91° erystals from a 3 per cent solution. 

Certain materials, such as borax or am- 
monium molybdate, will boost optical 
activity. In the case of borax, this is 
probably due to a complex. Polyhydric al- 
cohols form complexes with boric acid, 
changing it to a relatively strong acid. In 
the case of mannitol, two crystalline man- 
nitol monoborates and one dimetaborate 
have been isolated. No crystalline sor- 
bitol borates have been isolated. Neutral- 
ized sorbitol borates yield water soluble 
resins, 

The polymorphism of sorbitol has been 
studied in the Atlas laboratory by means 
of freezing point and cooling curves. 
Methods for analysis may be worked out 
by reactions of the hydroxyl groups: (1) 
Esterification, (2) Etherification, and (3) 
Reaction with aldehydes and ketones to 
form cyclic compounds. 

One of our important vitamins is de- 
rived from sorbitol. It is vitamin C. Start- 
ing with sorbitol and going through a 
conversion process which involves sor- 
bose, sorbose diacetonate, hydrolyzation, 
heat and lactonization to give ascorbic 
acid. 

Other uses of sorbitol are found in the 
radio, automobile and industrial finishing 


fields; also in tobacco, glue, printers 
rollers, cork and gasket composition. In 
cosmetics the humectant and emollient 


properties are utilized in creams and lo- 
tions. Toothpastes are kept from drying 
out by it, likewise a great deal of sorbitol 
finds its wav into candies, marshmallows, 
diabetic foods, cookies, jams, etc. 

Then too, there is the field of surface 
active agents found in cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals, textile finishes, food, industrial 
uses, detergents, cutting oils, agricultural 
emulsions, insecticides, and herbicides. 

The steps from corn to glucose to sor- 
bitol and derivatives show how far- 
reaching this development has become. 
Sorbitol is a good example of chemurgy. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Karl M. Herstein 

Vice Chairman, S. F. Conevbear 
Secretary- treasurer, Richard L. Moore 
Representative to National Council, Dr. 
Maurice J. Kelley 


ACTIVITIES . 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 
RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O”" 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 
Washington, D.C., 412 5th St., N.W. 


Your First Job 


The New York Chapter held a Young 
Chemists’ Meeting, December 11th, at Hans 
Jaeger’s restaurant, New York, N. Y. 
Though it was a blustery, stormy evening, 
the worst of the season, the attendance 
was nearly a hundred. 

Dr. Gordon P. Whitcomb, assistant per- 
sonnel director of American Cyanamid 
Corporation, led the panel discussion with 
“How to Locate the Opening,” and the 
“Interviewer’s Point of View.” He ad- 
vised graduating students to consult with 
the placement directors of their colleges; 
to read the “positions offered” columns of 
the technical magazines, such as Chem- 
wal and Engineering News; to talk to 
those who graduated ahead of them and 
who are now employed; to consult with 
friends, relatives, and the company repre- 
sentatives to the colleges. Thev should also 
write letters to the firms for which they 
would like to work and make personal 
visits to the personnel offices of the com- 
panies in their vicinity. 

“Industry”, Dr. Whitcomb said, “looks 
for a person well-grounded in chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, and the humanities.” 
Once in the laboratory, teamwork counts. 
Working with experienced men very 
markedly improves the new employee's 
knowledge and soon the newcomer can 
make the work of the experienced chemist 
much lighter. 

A student 


should obtain the doctor's 


degree if he can possibly do so, particu- 
larly if he wants to spend the rest of his 
life in the field of chemistry. 

Some chemists start 


in the production 
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control laboratory with analysis of pro- 
ducts and intermediates. This is not a 
satisfactory career position, but it is ex- 
cellent training for the new chemist. In 
the production-supervision end, the chem- 
ist may be a foreman in training, or deal 
with labor, or with personnel. In the 
beginning the new chemist will probably 
have to start in a laboratory position, but 
other positions stem from this beginning. 
After a vear, it is possible to start as an 
administrative assistant, or in the patent 
department, or in library researching, or 
technical sales, or purchasing, or field ser- 
vice work. For these, it is important to 
know both chemistry and people. Sales, 
by and large, is not the only place to 
make money. Eventually, the chemist can 
go to top management, but there is room 
for only one at the very top. 


The employer, Dr. Whitcomb continued, 
looks for (1) Productivity Is the em- 
plovee a hard worker? Can he get things 
done? (2) Acceptance of responsibility — 
Plan, system. (3) Initiative. (4) Know- 
ledge of the field academic record. Re- 
search and development positions need 
top records. Other positions require only 
a respectable average of grades. (5) Judg- 
ment and Common Sense — These will 
grow during the vears. (6) Teamwork 
Learn how to get along with other peo- 
ple and to share credit. (7) Integrity and 
Honesty. (8) Leadership potential. (9) 
Personal vigor Health and mental 
alertness. 


There are cases where young employees 
have to be discharged. One out of ten 
who lose positions are discharged for lack 
of specific skill, But the other ninety per 
cent lose their positions for the following 
reasons: (1) Carelessness, (2) non-cooper- 
ation, (3) lazvness, (4) excessive absences 
without good cause, (5) dishonesty. Cer- 
tain deficiencies also prevent promotion. 
Among these are lack of initiative; lack 
of ambition ; non-cooperation, and lazvness. 

“The Applicant's Approach” was the 
topic presented by Ward Jackson. general 
manager of Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration. “Getting a job,” he stated, “is a 
selling job. You are selling yourself.” First, 
know vour market. Don’t tell an_ inter- 
viewer looking for sales trainees that vou 
want to be a research chemist. (2) Pack- 
age your product (vourself) neatly, with 
clean shirt, shoes shined, no spots on the 
jacket. (3) Make vour product available. 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


An appointment at four means four 
o'clock. Get there on time and plan so 
that you avoid rushing. (4) Don’t over- 
sell with false advertising. Don’t be smart 
nor a wisecracker. Sometimes the inter- 
viewer's attempt to make the applicant 
feel at ease is misunderstood. Be truthful. 
(S$) Have a well-prepared brochure (a 
resume). In it list all of vour background 
and activities that are applicable. (6) 
Don’t mumble. Speak clearly. (7) Remem- 
ber that the world does not owe vou a 
living. You will have to work hard for 
it. (8) Don’t hold false values. You are 
not interested in pension plans, as a rule, 
on your first job. The salaries paid are 
based on the going rate in the industry, 
and the range of difference between com- 
panies is within $25.00. You should be 
most interested in the possibility of your 
growth and development. Few voung 
people are worth their salaries the first 
vear. 


The problem of race, religion, and 
creed does exist. It is least of all a prob- 
lem in the research laboratory where a 
chemist is chosen for his record of per- 
sonal achievement in the field. In sales 
positions, salesmen are often selected ac- 
cording to the tvpe of buver whom they 
will serve. In general, the industry is 
ninety per cent free of prejudice and it 
would be well to stay away from the 
firms that are not; they are not good 
bets for anyone. 


During the interview, look the inter- 
viewer in the eve and be sold on yourself 
so that vou can answer questions quietly 
and confidently. 

Dr. Donald Price, technical director of 
Oakite Products, spoke on “Is This The 
Job for You?” His paper has been pro- 
mised for publication in a later issue of 
Tue CHemist. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES . 


Chicago Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. B. S. Friedman 

Chairman-elect, H. F. Schwarz 

Vice Chairman, Mary Alexander 

Secretary-treasurer, W. Jacobson 

Representative to National Council, Dr. 
Gustav Egloff 


Do You Want Your Son 


to be a Chemist? 


The Chicago Chapter, AIC, met January 
16th at the Chicago Engineer's Club, 
Chicago, to hear Dr. Otto Eisenschiml 
speak on “Do You Want Your Son to Be 
a Chemist?” Some seventy persons at- 
tended the meeting, their curiosity aroused 
by a provocative announcement that con- 
tained such paragraphs as, 

“How about it, Father Chemist, is vour 
son doing as well as his playmate whose 
dad is a physician or electronics engineer ? 

. Will he have to wash dishes for his 
meals or fire furnaces, instead of parti- 
cipating in constructive extra-curricular 
activities? Oh, vou sav that will not hurt 
him vou had to wait on tables vourself. 
If developed self-reliance and good work 
habits (but it did not help vou to make 
contacts or develop socially.) .. . 

“And vou, Mamma Chemist You 
say vour neighbor's husband spent the 
same number of vears in school as did 
vour husband, except that he served an 
additional vear as interne. However, her 
husband did not have to write a thesis or 
make an original scientific contribution. 
He did not have to pass language exams 
in French and German, survive prelimin- 
ary exams, or face a committee of profes- 
sors for an oral exam, as did your hus- 
band. His grade average was B while vour 
husband had to have an A— or B+ ave- 
rage... 

“Well, Husband Chemist, each month 
vou bring home what's left of a check for 
$600. Ten vears have passed since vou 
got vour Ph.D. — ten vears in which you 
spent evening hours reading journals and 
participating in professional as well as 
civic activities. You started at $300 a 
month and earned vearly merit increases 
of 5 to 10 per cent. Yet you're now earning 
only 20 per cent more than a starting 

Dr. Eisenschiml stated that the profes- 
sional and the economic status can never 
be separated, but that he was limiting his 
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talk to the professional side only. 

In 1919 no chemist could be drafted; 
in 1941 some 1500 chemists were drafted, 
for, among other things, emptying bed- 
pans in hospitals. Whose fault is this? 
Why did the reputation of the chemist 
deteriorate during the period between the 
two wars? The fault is to be found in 
those who publicize chemistry, not chem- 
ists. That chemists do not get recognition 
by the 157-million United States citizens 
is not due to animosity but due to ig- 
norance. 

There are only two monuments to chem- 
ists in Chicago, but the chemists them- 
selves do not know about them. The chem- 
ist must be presented to the public like a 
detective story; this has been done twice, 
with Pasteur and with Madame Curie. 

Professional organizations local 
section publications should remember to 
foster professional recognition, and con- 
tinuously keep this goal in mind to pro- 
mote constant activity toward that end. 
The Chicago and New York chapters of 
the INstrrutTe have notably featured pro- 
fessional activities. 

Application blanks for employment hurt 
the dignity of the profession. Dr. Vande- 
veer Voorhees was the only successful 
fighter against these, but he was not 
adequately supported by chemists. 

The most idiotic Government regulation 
which chemists had contact with in World 
War II was TTO 257; it was full of 
“provided however that. . .” 

Chemists need a Vigilance Committee, 
to protest, for example, if erroneous or 
malicious statements appear in the public 
press. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Human beings are subdivided into six 
classes: (1) The creative genii, (2) the 
creative workers; (3) the people who 
create by hand, (4) the people who work, 
but don’t create, (5) the parasites, (6) the 
criminals.. Here is an example for each of 
these classes: (1) Beethoven, (2) chemists, 
(3) bricklayers, (4) streetcar conductors, 
(5) real estate agents, (6) make your own 
example. 

In summary, Dr. Eisenschiml talked not 
about finances, but about respect and self- 
respect. The discussion that followed can 
be summarized: If you want something 
done, do it yourself. 


Washington Chapter 


Chairman, Milton Harris 

Vice Chairman, Paul E. Reichardt 

Secretary, Wesley R. Koster 

Treasurer, John F. Williams 

Representative to National Counal, Mil- 
ton Harris 


Report from Europe 

On January 14th, the monthly luncheon 
of the Chapter was held at Bonat's Restau- 
rant, Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Harris announced that Dr. 
Arno C. Fieldner, chief fuels technologist 
of the Bureau of Mines, will receive the 
Chapter’s Honor Scroll this year. Prepara- 
tions for this award are progressing rapid- 
ly. In view of Dr. Harry Fisher's departure 
to California, Arthur Schroder agreed to 
take the responsibility of the Award Com- 
mittee’s preparation for the dinner. 

Contributing editor to Tue CHemist, 
Dr. Julian Smith, reported that he had 
prospects for two articles to be submitted 
to the magazine by Chapter members at a 
later, unspecified, date. He will welcome 
any further contributions. 
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Dr. Harris read a communication from 
national headquarters, suggesting that as 
part of a nationwide desire to interest a 
larger number of chemists in the activities 
of the INstTrTUTE, a membership committee 
be appointed to encourage the Chapter’s 
growth. Dr. R. E. Rostenbach was named 
as chairman of that committee. 


Dr. Harris then described his experience 
in Europe in November while travelling 
on a business trip in Britain and on the 
Continent. His observations of the state of 
mind of various European nationals, and 
their attitudes toward international affairs, 
were of great interest. Inadequacy of time 
available for extended discussion brought 
the meeting to adjournment somewhat 
prematurely from the standpoint of the 
interest aroused. 


—W. R. Koster, F.A.LC. 


Will You Come? 


Feb. 4, 1953. Niagara Chapter. Hotel 
Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Presen- 
taton of Honorary Membership in the 
AIC to R. Lindley Murray, president of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work will make the presentation. 


Feb. 5, 1953. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dr. Randolph T. Major, vice-president 
and scientific director, Merck and Com- 
pany, will speak on “The Research 
Chemist in the Pharmaceutical and 
Medicinal Chemical Industry.” 


Feb. 11, 1953. Washington Chapter 
Luncheon. Bonat’s Restaurant, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Speaker: Dr. Wallace R. 
Brode, associate director, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, “Some Problems of 
Government in Research.” 


Feb. 16, 1953. New Jersey Chapter 
jointly with North Jersey Section of the 
American Chemical Society. Speaker: 
Dr. George Royer, F.A.L.C., on “Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Professional Act- 
ivities.” Topical Group Meetings. Panel 
discussion on “How to Start Your Own 
Business,” sponsored by the New Jersey 
Chapter and the Industrial and En- 
gineering Group. 
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March 1953. New York Chapter. Student 
Medal Awards. Place, date and pro- 
gram to be announced. 


May 7, 1953. Pennsylvania Chapter. Dr. 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editorial direc- 
tor, Chemical Engineering, will speak 
on “The Rocky Road of the Chemical 
Professor.” At this meeting Student 
Medals will be awarded. For informa- 
tion and reservations: Dr. V. V. Bel- 
lino, Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Philadelphia 37, Pa. (JE-3- 
3000). 


May 12-13, 1953. Annual Meeting of 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Presentation of A.I.C. Gold Medal 
to Dr. J. C. Warner, president of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Com- 
mittee on Arrangements: Marcus Sit- 
tenfield, C. P. Neidig, and Hillary 
Robinette. 


May—,. 1953. New York Chapter. Pre- 
sentation of Honor Scroll. Date, place, 
and program to be announced. 


For Your Library 


Fluorine and Its Compounds 


By R. N. Haszeldine and A. G. Sharpe. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 154 pp. 4% x 
6%”. $1.75. 

A remarkably concise assemblage of data 
on fluorine compounds, inorganic and or- 
ganic. Their use in polymers, plastics, dye- 
stuffs is briefly discussed. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. 

—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.LC. 


Dynamic Aspects of 


Biochemistry 


Revised Edition. By Ernest Baldwin. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 54%" x 95%", 
545 pp. $5.00. 

This is a biochemistry of metabolism, 
with excellent elaboration of the enzyme 
systems. The physiological chemistry is 
elucidated in a most heuristic manner. On 
the whole, an advanced text but lucidly 
written. 

—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.I.C. 


Pulp and Paper 


Chemistry and Chemical Technology. Vol. 
I—Pulping and Paper Making. By James 
P. Casey, Director Technical Service, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 795 pp. $15.00. 


This is primarily a study of pulp and 
paper from a chemist’s point of view. 
Starting with chapters on the chemistry 
of cellulose and hemicellulose and lignin, 
the author discusses pulpwood, pulping, 
bleaching, fiber preparation, nature of 
fiber bonding, sheet formation, filling and 
loading, internal sizing, surface sizing, 
wet strength, coloring, as well as micro- 
biology and water as applied to pulping 
and paper. The book is clearly written and 
documentation is ample and includes even 
1950 and 1951 references. A valuable addi- 
tion to the library or anyone interested in 
paper, whether as producer or user. 


Dr. Freperick A. Heseer, F.A.LC. 


Russia's Lomonosov 


By Boris N. Menshutkin. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 8%" x 54”. $4.00. 


There is an unusually large number of 
angles from which this book appears of 
interest. The reviewer recalls having been 
present at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society in Washington in 
1911, at which the incoming president 
and later his first professor of chemistry, 
Alexander Smith, made Lomonosov the 
subject of his inaugural address. 

The book presents a fascinating picture 
of life in Russia in the middle of the 
18th century and the conditions under 
which a scientist labored at that time. It 
is discernable that even in the treatment 
of a historical subject, the necessity of 
placating the Kremlin has colored the 
writing to some extent. Then there is the 
philosophical question which in elemen- 
tary courses in philosophy is phrased: 
“Does a tree falling in an uninhabited 
forest make a noise?”—In other words, it 
is possible to glean from Lomonosov's 
writing that in a qualitative manner he 
anticipated many of the more recent de- 
velopments in physical chemistry. How- 
ever, his biographer, Boris N. Menshutkin, 
indicates that this anticipation by Lomon- 
osov—chiefly on account of lack of publi- 
cation—had no influence on the develop- 
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ment of chemical science in the Western 
world, 

Finally, we can only marvel at the per- 
sonality of Lomonosov, who, starting trom 
the most unpromising beginnings, work- 
ing under primitive conditions, and in 
almost complete isolation from the entire 
body of Western science, and compelled 
constantly to divert his energies to pro- 
tect his position in an intriguing, auto- 
cratic and theocratic governmental or- 
ganization, was able by sheer force of 
intellect to ideate as much as he did of 
later accepted chemical theory. To all 
of us who are used to freedom of thought, 
possibly excessive freedom of publication, 
and frequent meetings with our contem- 
poraries and co-workers, this book pre- 
sents a picture of an entirely opposed way 
of life which is fascinating. 


—Kari M. Hersretx, F.A.LC. 


The Lipids 


Their Chemistry and Biochemistry. Vol. 1 
Chemistry, by Harry J. Deuel, Dean, 
Graduate School; Prof. Biochemistry, 
University of Southern California. In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc. 982 pp. $18.50. 


A well-written and documented study of 
the fatty acids, waxes, higher alcohols, 
including sterols, phosphatides, and cere- 
brosides, carotenoids, vitamins A, D, E 
and K, found in animal and vegetal life. 
The author has included, besides the usual 
ones of author and subject, thorough, and 
for this reviewer very useful, botanical 
and zoological indices. 

This book should be of interest not only 
to the biochemist but also to anvone work- 
ing in such field as soaps, paints, medi- 
cinals, etc. 

—Dnr. Frepertcx A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 
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Heterocyclic Compounds 


Vol. +—Ouinoline, Isoquinoline, and Their 
Benzo Derivatives. Edited by Robert C. 
Elderfield, University of Michigan. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1952. 675 pp. $17.00. 
Because of the enormous amount of 

literature on quinoline the author of this 
practical volume has limited his presenta- 
tion to general principles and type reac- 
tions, citing those references which may 
be consulted when broad surveys of spe- 
cific areas in the field are desired. 

In the case of isoquinoline, a more de- 
tailed presentation has been made of the 
alkaloids because so much of the chemistry 
of isoquinoline has been developed from 
the study of alkaloids. Few of the deriva- 
tives of these two parent compounds, acri- 
dine phenanthridine, have been 
treated in greater detail than the re- 
maining benzoquinolines. 

The European system of nomenclature 
has been used throughout but alternate 
systems have been indicated where con- 
flicts exist. 


The book, clearly printed 
indexed, will prove of real use 


Dr. Freperick A. Hesse, F.A.LC. 


and well- 


Chemical Books Abroad 


RUDOLPH SEIDEN, F.A.LC. 

Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Munich: Gasta- 
fein, by Horst Brueckner; 2nd ed., 222 pp. 
(15 ill); DM 24.50.—A standard work 
which should prove of tremendous value to 
chemists engaged in research or industry, 
who work with gases, particularly the 
ones used as fuel. The 5 main chapters 
contain numerous tables and laws which 
deal with the composition of gaseous as 
well as liquid and solid fuels and with 
their physical, thermodynamic, and _ tech- 
nical properties. 


Apollonia-Verlag, Basel: Die Vitamine, 
by W. F. Winkelmann; 2nd ed., 318 pp.; 
paper covers, Sfr. 8.30.—An_ illustrated 
popular-scientific discussion of the vita- 
mins, their history, properties, occurrence, 
synthesis, action in the organism, deficien- 
cv diseases and their treatment. Special 


chapters are dedicated to the vitamin-en- 
richment of food and beverages and to the 
the nutrition of 


value of vitamins for 
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animals. Those of the many tables of the 
book which give the latest figures of the 
vitamin content of hundreds of foodstuffs 
are especially interesting and of practical 
value. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York 3: 
Dictionary of Scientific and Technical 
Words, bv W. FE. Flood and M. West; 
1952, 397 pp. (1300 ill.) ; $2.25.—This ex- 
plaining and pronouncing dictionary of 
10,000 scientific and technical words is 
illustrated with 1,300 pictures and dia- 
grams and written in a manner which is 
understandable to anyone with little or no 
knowledge of the particular subject. Every- 
one can easily comprehend the meaning 
of the words alkaline, ampere, benzene 
ring, electron, gyroscope, half-hitch, Huv- 
gens’ principle, hydrocarbon, spore, volt, 
etc. 


Oliver & Bovd, Edinburgh: 42 Intro- 
duction to Veterinary Therapeutics, by G. 
F. Boddie; 1952, 196 pp.; 15 s.—This 
new work presents in a compact form the 
elements of materia medica and the prin- 
ciples of therapeutics, with emphasis on 
the action of modern drugs and biologics 
on the various svstems of the body and 
the application of these findings to the 
control of animal diseases. 

Dr. Alfred Huethig Verlag, Heidelberg: 
Internationaler Kodex der aetherischen 
Oele, by Arno Mueller; 1952, 249 pp.; 
DM 24.—An encyclopedia of ethereal oils, 
their more important physical properties 
and constants, chemical composition, in- 
dustrial uses, and other valuable informa- 
tion, including a dictionary of the Latin, 
French and English names. This and the 
arrangement of much of the text in form 
of tables make Mueller’s new reference 
book useful also for those who do not 
read German. 


Springer Verlag, Berlin “W35: Aroma- 


tische Kohlenewasserstoffe: Polycyclische 
Systeme, by E. Clar; 2nd ed., 481 pp. (138 
ill.); DM 69.—This well-known mono- 
graph on polveyelic aromatic hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives contains the most 
complete and up-to-date mass of informa- 
tion available. This is particularly true 
of the investigations of biological proper- 
ties and of the new X-ray crvstallographic 
measurements and ultra-violet absorption 


MONTCLAIR 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
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curves, which so greatly contribute to the 
interpretation of the fine details of com- 
plicated aromatic structures @ Die Hor- 
mone, by Rudolf Abderhalden; 203 pp. 
(46 ill.); DM 29.70.—A thorough review 
of the physiology of the hormones as a 
prerequisite of rational hormone therapy. 
The author is to be congratulated on com- 
piling so thoroughly the well-selected data 
from hundreds of literature sources, and 
it is noteworthy that most of them origi- 
nated not in Europe, but in America 
which seemingly has become the center of 
modern endocrinology. @ Angewandte Ra- 
dioaktivitaet, by K. E. Zimen; 1952, 124 
pp. (45 ill, 1 table); DM _ 18.80.—This 
is a masterly treatment of a most timely 
subject: applied radioactivity. The author 
gives in word, pictures, and tables all the 
necessary information for the understand- 
ing of the theory of radioactivity and of 
the uses of isotopes in biology, medicine, 
chemistry, physics, and industry. 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen: 
Kurzes Handbuch der Chemie, 1, by Wal- 
demar Koglin, 1951, 432 pp., DM 39.50. 
The first volume of his 5-volume ency- 
clopedia lists 6583 keywords—from A to 
Bixin (including numerous cross refer- 
ences). While many entries require only 
one to ten lines, the more important ones 
contain) manv va'uable tables in the 
text; eg., the chapter on Ammoniak (am- 
monia) runs to 7'2 pages; Anilin (ani- 
line) to 2'4 pages and its derivatives to 
742 pages. To be able to incorporate a 
wealth of chemical and physical data, the 
author employs various symbols ab- 
breviations which permit the use of the 
book also by those who do not understand 
German; besides, the work contains the 
French and English svnonyms of each 
chemical compound listed. 
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Available 
ISO-AMYL NITRATE 
N-BUTYL NITRATE 
TETRANITROMETHANE 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I1.C. 

Chemists Available 
Sales Executive: 13 years 
experience professional service executive 


sales, and advertising. Age 39. Ethical 
pharmaceuticals. Box 22, THe Cuemist. 


successful 


Patent Attorney: Skilled solicitor of 


mechanical and chemical applications. 
Some experience in infringement trials, 
general law, and organic research. Doc- 


torate training in organic chemistry. Pri- 
vate practice, 6 years diversified patent 
experience. Desires connection with cor- 
poration. Box 24, THe Cuemust. 


Chemist, Food Technologist: B. S. & 
post-graduate work. 16 years varied ex- 
perience in food industry in research, de- 
velopment, and production. Prefer admin- 
istrative, liaison or technical service activ- 
ity utilizing background and experience. 
Box .26, THe CHemist. 


Organic Chemist: Ph.D. 1945, F.A.LC. 
Training and experience in organic medi- 
cinals and pharmaceuticals including for- 
mulation work from laboratory through 
full scale production. Interested only in 
positions of responsibility. Age 33, family. 
Box 28, THe CHEMIST. 
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Positions Available 


Wanted Chemists: Ph.D. for 


group 
leader, 1-3 years industrial experience for 
organic development laboratory. 


B.Sc. or M.S. Organic major. 0-5 
years industrial research for development 
laboratory or pilot plant. 

These positions are for medium-sized 
old established, progressive, expanding 
organic chemical mfr. Location Williams- 
port, Pa. Interviews in New York City. 
Compensation: Prevailing salaries with 
yearly bonus and with good chance for 
advancement. Box 21, THe Cuemisr. 


Chemist: Who knows materials used 
in manufacture of electrical equipment for 
firm in California. Emphasis on practical 
ability. Salary open. Box 23, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Research Director: Doctorate in phys- 
ics or physical chemistry. Must have broad 
administrative experience as well as 
demonstrated research leadership. Mid- 
forties. Location East. Approximately 
$20,000. Box 25, THe Cuemist. 


Laboratory Space: Consulting Chem- 
ist will share well-equipped laboratory. 
Private office available. Excellent location 
mid-town, N. Y. City. Call CH 4-5271, or 
Box 27, Tue CHemist. 


New Fellowships: Offered by the 
Institute of Gas Technology, affiliate 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Two programs are available for 
graduate students preparing for ca- 
reers in the gas industry. One offers 
the M.S. degree in mechanical or 
fifteen 


months; the other, the master of gas 


chem‘cal engineesing 
technology degree in two years. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the director of the Institute of Gas 
Technology, 17 W. 34th St., Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 16, III. 
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New Scholarships: Two for 
graduate study in the academic year 
1953-54, to be awarded by Central 
Scientific Company, 1700 Irving 
Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill, to uni- 
versity students majoring in physical 
sciences and engineering. The schol- 
arships are limited to citizens of the 
U.S., and include a $1000-award to 
a student working for the M.S. de- 
gree and $1500 to a student working 
for the Students 
should apply in writing not later than 
April 15th to the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the company at the address 


doctor's degree. 


above, giving school chosen for gra- 
study, courses contemplated, 


description of the research problem, 


duate 


and a transcript of college credits. 


Forecast: A marked upswing in 
the production of phenolic resin for 
the foundry industry to continue 
through and beyond 1957. Robert K. 
Mueller, general manager of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Plastics 
Div., estimated that recent develop- 
ments in casting procedures assure 
an industry-wide production volume 
in phenolic resins that will be nearly 
seventeen times the 1952 figures. 


Career Conference: The closed 
TV Circuit System in eight theaters 
ot Greater New York will be used 
for the first time as an educational 
medium for transmitting the “Sci- 
entific and Engineering Career Con- 
ference” to high school students on 
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RECOMMENDS 
PULVERIZE 


GRINDABLE AND 
UNGRINDABLE MATERIALS 
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FAST. 
CONTINUOUS. 
PRODUCTION 


Quiet 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
5 VERSATILE MODELS 


WIDE RANGE of MATERIAL 
& PARTICLE SIZES 
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COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND INSTALLATION Ava 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 
Showroom: RA 9-6200 26-40 Jackson Ave. 
Long !sland City 1, New York 


Saturday, March 21st, at 10:00 a.m., 
John Kotrady, F.A.L.C., of The 
‘Texas Company, general chairman of 
the Conference, announced. 

The 
of New York, sponsors of the event, 
feel that televising the Conference on 
the “Big Screen” in the theaters will 
enable them to reach the greater pre- 
the 35,000 science 
students now attending the high 
schools in greater New York. The 
purpose of the Conference is to give 
science students as much information 


Council 


Technical Societies 


ponderance of 


as possible about a career in science 
and engineering. The acute shortage 
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of chemists and engineers in our in- 


dustries and universities stimulated 


the Conference idea. 


Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president, As- 
sociated Universities, responsible for 
the operation Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, will present “The 


ot 


Future of a Career in Science and 
Dr. Charles Selzer, 
superintendent of Public Schools, 
Dumont, N. J., will talk on “How to 
Choose a Career in Science and En- 
In the background of 
talks will be the TV 


cameras focusing their lenses on live 


Engineering.” 


gineering.” 
these two 
chemical and engineering demonstra- 
tions and pictorial presentations of 
current work now in progress in these 
fields. 

Dr. Henry Heald, chancellor of 
the New York University, and Dr. 
William 


schools, 


Jansen, superintendent of 
New York City Board of 
Education, will open the show. 

At the conclusion of the TV show, 
twenty career workshops in the fields 
of chemistry and engineering will be 
open to the students at New York 
University, Washington Square. Each 
workshop will be guided by two sci- 
entists, one from the field of educa- 
tion, the other from industry. 


Oil Discovery Celebration: To 
be held April 18th at Williston, 
North Dakota. Dr. Robert E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard (Indiana) 
speak. 


Company will 
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Formed: 
ganization for Olin Industries, Inc. 
The organization will conduct basic 
research and work with the eight 
Olin manufacturing divisions on long 


A general research or- 


range and specialized research pro- 
grams. Laboratories have been estab- 
lished at New Haven, Conn., and 
East Alton, IIL, staffed by forty-five 
scientists. Dr. Herman  Bruson, 
F.A.LC., has been named as head of 
organic chemical research. He was 
formerly manager of the polymer 
laboratory of Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration. 


Solved: “Air pollution problems 
before they arise” by New York Uni- 
versity engineers. Dr. Harold K. 
Work, F.A.I.C., director of the Re- 
of the 
Engineering, and R. C. 
Roe, president of Burns & Roe, Inc., 
that 
just completed will make it possible 


search Division university's 


College of 
announced terrain-model _ tests 
to increase the generating capacity of 
the Hudson Station of the Rockland 
Light and Power Company, at Tom- 
kins Cove, N. Y., without increasing 
air pollution. 


Appointed: By Fclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, IIL, Gen- 
Co., 339 Brown 
Marx Building, Birmingham 3, Ala- 


eral Combustion 
bama, as its new district representative 
covering the states of Alabama and 


Northwestern Florida. 
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Something New 


“Silver Recovery Unit For Hypo.” In- 
formation. Oscar Fisher Co., Inc., 1000 
North Division St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


“Precision Torque Balances.” Informa- 
tion. Ohaus Scale Corp., 1050 Commerce 
Ave., Union, N. J. 


“Dual Purpose Bath Clamp.” Informa- 
tion. Labline, Inc., 217 North Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Technical 
Chemical 
Company, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y 


Hvdroxystearate.” 


Witco 


“Lithium 
Service Bulletin, G-3. 


“Unitized Bath System.” Bulletin. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 717 
19, Pa. 


Forbes St., Pittsburgh 


Bulletin. 
South 


“Lance Apparatus News.” 


Arthur S. LaPine and Co., 6001 
Knox Ave., Chicago 29, Il. 


“MSA Aromatic Hydrocarbon Detec- 
tor.’ Information. Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Chayen Process for the Continu- 
ous Degreasing of Bone.” Bulletin No. 
1272. Sharples Corp., 2300 Westmoreland 
St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


“New Vacuum Blanket Printer.” Infor- 


mation. Peerless Photo Products, Inc., 
Shoreham, L. L, N. Y. 
“New Burdett Line Burner.” Informa- 


tion. D. C. Scheele, Burdett Mfg. Co., 
3433 Madison St., Chicago 24, Il. 


“New Type J Thermocoupie Assembly.” 
Information. Minneapolis- Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co.. Wayne and Windrim Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

“Facts and Figures on Three Powerful 
X-Ray Tools for Non-Destructive Analy- 
sis.” Booklet. North American Philips 
Co., Inc., 750 S. Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 
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HILLARY ROBINETTE, JR. 


Chemical Consultant 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


P.O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 


Telephone: Midway 2-6457 


“Emery Vegetable Type Fatty Acids.” 


Information. Emery Industries, Inc., Ca- 
rew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


“Meta Substituted Phenols for Dye In- 
dustry.” Information. Chemical Division, 
Irvington Varnish and Insulator Co., Irv- 
ington, N. J. 


“Cachalot Fatty Alcohols.” Bulletin. M. 
Michel and Co., Inc., 90 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Informa- 
Ardee Manufacturing Co., 840 N. 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


“New Recirculating Valve.” 
tion. 


“Cast Catalog. Cast Optics 


Optics.” 
Corp., Riverside, Conn. 


“p-Toluenesulfonic Acid.” Technical 
bulletin. Smith-New York Co., Inc., Free- 
port, N. Y, 

“New Electrode Rapping System.” Bul- 
letin. Research Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. 


“Bulletins, F-7819 and F-7427 Describ- 
ing Dynel.” Textile Fibers Dept., Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co., 30 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“1952 Edition RLM Standard Specifica- 
tions for Industrial Lighting Units.” Book. 
RLM Standards Institute, 326 Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

“Teflon Molding.” Information, R. M. 
Gray, Sparta Heat-Treat Co., Plastics 
Division, East Sparta, Ohio. 

“Carbon and Alloy Steel Castings.” 
Manual No. 86. Steel Founders Society of 
America, 920 Midland Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 
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The Dark Ages: Would return 
again if there were a moratorium on 
scientific progress for a period even 
as short as fifty years, Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas, Hon. AIC, presi- 
dent of Chemical Co., 
said when he accepted the Perkin 
Medal of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Janu- 
ary 16th, in New York, N. Y. 


“What would happen with a fifty- 
year world moratorium on science?” 
In the field of health, there would be 
no hope for finding a solution to the 
common cold, to polio, to hyperten- 


Monsanto 


sion, to mental illness, or to cancer, 
and “our present drugs would grad- 
become 


less effective 


ually since 
germs have a way of building a 
tolerance for medicines.” There 


would also come a constant decline 
in the number of doctors, who “with- 
out the spur of research, may lose in- 
terest in going into the medical pro- 
fession.”” 


Without scientific progress, there 
would be no change in cars, house- 
hold appliances and other consumer 
durable goods, Since the greatest in- 
centive that leads the consumer to 
trade capital for these goods is the 
incentive of change, it could be ex- 
pected that the loss of technology in 
this field could 


wreck our. entire 


economy. The terrific resulting un- 
employment problem could result in 
a violent revolution in this country 
which could drive it into a completely 
totalitarian state. 
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“With a moratorium on science, 
how would we compete with the 
hordes of insects that would appear 
to ravage our crops?” ... 

“Long after the struggle between 
the ideologies of the free world ver- 
sus the enslaved world is settled, the 


. will be the 
war for survival, the war against 
self-suffocation.” To feed our people 


most important war. . 


by present dietary standards and with 
the present rate of crop production, 
we will have to find an additional 
two or three-hundred-million acres of 
crop land by the year 2000. . . The 
only hope of obtaining this is to im- 
prove the productivity of land through 
the application of science .. . 

Without science and scientists 
“there can be no fight for survival, no 
war against retrogression.” This fight 
is carried on by only about two-tenths 
of one per cent of our population, the 
three to four-hundred-thousand people 
now engaged in research activities 
for universities, for industry, and for 
the government. 


Promoted: ‘To sales representative 
for Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical 
Company, subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company, J. Don- 
ald Mochi, who will serve the north- 
eastern states. His headquarters are 
at the home offices of the company, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Mochi was formerly assistant to 
Dr. J. B. Skaptason, vice president of 
the company. 


: 
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Meeting: Of the Society for Ap- 
plied Spectroscopy to be held March 
10, 1953, at the Socony-Vacuum 
Training Center, 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. Dr, Shirleigh Silverman 
of Johns Hopkins University will 
Measure- 


speak on “Temperature 


ment by Spectroscopic Means. 


Papers: On any field of interest 
to spectroscopy are wanted by Dr. 
Van Zandt Williams, Perkin-Elmer 
Corp., Norwalk, Conn., to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Society for Applied Spectroscopy to 
be held May 15th. If you are inter- 
ested in presenting a paper, please 
contact Dr. Williams. 


Conference: On Analytical 
Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 
to be held March 2-6, at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
field of application in Applied Ana- 
lytic Chemistry will be stressed. Over 
100 papers will be presented. For 
program information, write P. R. 
Carr, General Chemical Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 439 Seventh 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elected: John P. Remensnyder, 
F.A.LC., as chairman of the board 
of Heyden Chemical Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Simon Askin replaces Mr. Re- 
mensnyder as president of the cor- 
poration. 
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Amazing 
GRINDING MEDIUM 


<a 


@ cylindrical for maxi- 
mum grinding area 
per contact 
extra heavy for faster action—more 
contacts per minute 
e@ extremely hard for positive attrition 
e slow wearing for minimum contami- 
nation 
@ smooth and non-porous for easy 
cleaning 
50% faster grinding than flint pebbles 
or porcelain balls. 


Write, now, for bulletin and samples. 
Address Dept. EM 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 


60 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


Members: Of the Chicago AIC 
Chapter now serving on the Chicago 
Technical Council include Albert S. 
Henick as editor of SCI-EN-TECH 
NEWS; Dr. Edmund Field, Dr. B. 
S. Friedman, Robert Gnaedinger, and 
Dr. Gustav Egloff as 
Harry EF. Whitmore as general chair- 
man of the Career Conference Com- 
mittee; and Dr. Clifford E. Hampel 
as first vice president. Dr. Friedman 
also represented the Chicago Tech- 
nical Council on the Mayor's Com- 
Board Nomina- 


directors ; 


mission for School 
tions. 


Spring Meeting: To be held by 


the American Society for Testing 
Materials on March 4th, at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., features a 
Symposium on Gloss Measurement. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.L.C. 


Buckman Labs., Inc. 

A never-ending game of hide-and-seek 
is proceeding, according to Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, F.A.LC., president of the 
duPont Company, to provide the human 
resources needed for leadership for busi- 
ness, as well as for government, military, 
academic, and professional groups. Main- 
tenance of adequate incentives to induce 
continuity of management is one of the 
most important problems faced today. 

Of the eight amino acids considered es- 
sential to human nutrition, the four most 
needed for the improvement of the diet, 
according to N. W. Flodin of duPont, 
are lysine, methionine, threonine, and 
tryptophan. 
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The odds are more than 100 to 1 that 
you use ten words one-fourth of the time: 
the, and, to, vou, of, be, in, we, have, it. 
The odds are also 100 to 1 that 300 words 
make up three-quarters of all the words 
you speak and write. Shakespeare used 
16,000 words; Milton, 8,000. The Bible 
uses 5,000. A well-educated man today 
commonly uses 2,000. An unskilled la- 
borer knows the meaning of hardly more 
than 800 of the most common words in 
the language —Lions CLAUSE. 


Isonicotinic acid hydrazide, the new an- 
titubercular drug, has been released for 
distribution by the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 


More than 2,300,000 farm families pro- 
duced the ingredients which went into the 
production of a billion pounds of margar- 
ine during 1951. 


C-R Evactors Meet Corrosion Problems 


The chemical industries are employing more and more Croll- 
Reynolds Evactors in vacuum processes where corrosion resistance 
is a major consideration. These steam jet vacuum units provide 
pressures ranging from a few inches to a few microns. Croll- 
Reynolds is a pioneer in the use of new construction materials 
and our engineers are investigating corrosion problems continually. 


Stainless steels, Monel metal, Beryllium copper, Ni-Resist, PMG 
metal, hard lead, special bronzes, Hastelloy, and Ilium are but a 
few of the special metals which find their way into our equipment. 
Carbon is used extensively as a lining material, and many plastics 
including Teflon and synthetic materials are used for making 
complete Evactors. 


Consult our engineers for high vacuum equipment carefully de- 
signed for your specific conditions, and constructed of materials 
selected for your particular conditions. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE— 

751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 

17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors 


REYNOLDS 


Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 
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ASCARITE 


(Registered Trademark) 
SODIUM HYDRATE ASBESTOS ABSORBENT 


Since its introduction in 1918, As- 
carite has become the universally 
accepted standard CO, absorbent 
in the iron and steel industry. 

A 


~ 


Also widely used in quantitative or- 


ganic microanalysis, and in the 


analysis of respiratory gases, etc. 


ASCARITE (Registered Trademark), Sodium Hydrate Asbestos 
Absorbent. Prepared in accordance with the formula of the late James B. 
Stetser for the rapid and quantitative absorption of CO, in the determination 
of carbon in iron and steel and which, since its introduction in 1918, has 
become the universally accepted standard for this purpose; also used in 
carbon-hydrogen determinations, particularly in quantitative organic micro- 
analysis, in the analysis of respiratory gases, etc. 


While originally developed for use in the Stetser-Norton modification of 
the Midvale Absorption Bulb, it can be used with equal satisfaction in the 
Johnson modification, and in the original Midvale, Vanier, Fleming, Nesbitt, 
Miller, Turner and similar bulbs. Sixty grams of Ascarite (the contents of a 
Midvale Bulb) will absorb from 10 to 15 grams of CO,. Therefore, 500 grams 
of Ascarite provides for from 2000 to 4000 determinations. 


Color Change. During use, the color of Ascarite, which is light brown 
in the original product, turns to white due to the absorption of carbon dioxide 
and the formation of sodium carbonate. This color change occurs within a 
narrow zone and the color difference is so marked that it is possible to deter- 
mine exactly when a bulb should be discarded. 


Mesh & to 20 20 to 30 


Per 1 lb., in bottle with plastic screw cap 5.00 5.00 
5°) discount in carton containing 12 x 1 Ibs. 


10% discount in lots of 48 lbs. One mesh o” 
15% discount in lots of 144 Ibs. assorted. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 
WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 


Telephone Service: Direct private wire New York to Philadelphia 
(no toll charge), REctor 2-5035 


| 
| 
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By any standard of com- 

parison Tygon flexible-plastic 

Laboratory Tubing stands 
head and shoulders above the crowd. It is clear, for solution 
visibility; flexible, for ease in handling; tough for extra long life. 
It is chemically inert, and non-toxic. And available in a range of 
sizes to meet every laboratory need. 


In performance records made . . . in opinions of laboratory 
technicians everywhere . . . it is tops. 


AT YOUR LABORATORY SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE 
THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. * AKRON 9, OHIO 
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